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WHAT  FARMERS  SAY 


OF  THEIR 


PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 


IN  THE 

CANADIAN  i^ORTH-'WEST. 


The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  place  before  the  public 
an  array  of  facts  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as 
possible,  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Canadian  North-West  for  intending  settlers  and 
capitalists. 

When  a  man  contemplates  seeking  a  new  home  in  a 
strange  country,  he  is,  in  most  cases,  induced  to  do  '.o  from 
a  desire  to  belter  his  condition,  or,  if  he  has  a  family,  to 
provide  for  the  future  welfare  of  those  dependent  upon 
him  ;  it  therefore  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  him  to 
decide  upon  the  most  suitable  place  to  which  to  move  to,  and 
he  ought  to  weigh  well  all  the  disadvantages,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  a  new  countrv  ere  he  commits  himself  to 
the  grave  responsibility  of  making  a  selection  in  its  iavour. 

He  will  more  than  probably  be  furnished  with  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  certain 
new  lands  over  others.  He  will  read  glowing  accounts  of 
their  beauties,  resources  and  advantages  and  will  more 
than  likely  be  charmed  by  the  pen  pictures  presented 
before  his  mind,  as  he  reads  the  well-depicted  scenes  of 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  far-off  land.  He  must, 
however,  while  reading  these  glowing  descriptions 
remember  that  they  are  frequently  written  by  men 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  countries 
described  and  disposing  of  the  lands,  who  have,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  place  everything  in  the  brightest  colours 
before  their  readers.    The  writers,  moreover,  are  seldom 


men  of  practical  experience,  and  although  gifted  with  skill 
in  writing  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  farmer.  Pamphleteers,  moreover,  who  are 
employed  to  write  up  lands,  are  too  apt  to  be  unscrupulous 
in  their  efforts  to  please  the  men  who  engage  them,  and  too 
often  either  misstate  matters  or  conceal  defects  so  as  to 
entice  immigrants,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  a  few  out  of 
their  many  dupes. 

"We  are  prompted  to  give  this  warning  to  intending 
emigrants  because  we  know  that  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
are  inundated  at  the  present  time  with  pamphlets,  which 
in  too  many  cases  are  not  reliable. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  endeavour  to  give 
as  clear  and  straightforward  a  description  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Canadian  North-West  as  possible,  and  to  support  the 
same  by  the  statements  of  farmers  who  have  settled  in  the 
country,  who  know  from  experience  of  what  they  speak, 
and  who  can  have  no  object  in  trying  to  deceive  others. 

One  naturally  desires  first  to  obtain  a  general  outline  of 
a  country  ere  he  proceeds  to  examine  into  its  details ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  Canadian 
North- West  as  it  is  to-day. 

Lying  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  an 
immense  area  of  fertile  land  which  for  many  years  was 
regarded  as  only  fit  for  the  trapper  and  hunter,  but  which 
now  is  known  as  a  country  teaming  with  richness  and 
possessing  a  soil  and  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  grain  and  raising  of  stock. 

This  valuable  tract  of  country  which  commences  at  Red 
River  and  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  containing  as  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
square  miles  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world,  is  the  portion  of  the  Canadian  North- West  to 
which  we  purpose  confining  our  remarks. 

The  entrance  to  this  great  countrv  is  through  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  which  within  the'last  few  years  has 
become  well  settled  by  a  very  superior  class  of  farmers. 

The  "fertile  belt"  is  principally  prairie  land,  some  of  it 
being  level  while  other  portions  are  rolling,  or  undulating, 
with  clumps  of  wood,  and  lines  of  forest  here  and  there. 
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It  abounds  with  lakes,  lakelets  and  running  streams,  in 
the  neij^hbourhood  of  which  the  scenery  in  many  parts  has 
been  described  as  rivalling  the  finest  park  scenery  in 
England. 

Throughout  this  splendid  country  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  already  commenced,  will  be  built  within  three 
years  time,  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thus 
opening  it  for  settlement,  and  placing  its  farmers  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Eastern  markets.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  immigrants  in  the  North-West  will  not  be  obliged 
to  go  very  far  in  advance  ot  the  railway,  but  should  they 
desire  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  fine  locations, 
every  care  will  be  taken  to  guide  and  assist  them  in  their 
journey,  a  fact  which  we  will  more  clearly  demonstrate 
later  on. 

Professor  Macoun,  who  during  the  past  year  has  carefully 
explored  a  large  portion  of  the  country  in  the  Souris  and 
Qu'Appelle  districts,  has  stated  that  there  are  fifty  millions 
acres  of  land  in  that  locality,  not  only  fertile  but  also 
presenting  a  most  inviting  field  for  immigration.  Many 
parts  are  described  as  "  rolling  prairie  with  good  clay  soil," 
level  plain  with  dark  rich  loam,  and  clumps  of  woods  and 
lakes  and  streams  are  said  to  abound. 

The  land  in  Manitoba  has  frequently  been  characterized 
as  very  rich,  a  black  loam  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  and  now 
we  find  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Assiniboine  as  being 
of  similar  character.  In  a  north-easterly  direction  the 
country  is  very  fertile,  often  exceedingly  beautiful, 
interspersed  with  forests  and  clumps  of  wood,  and  in  some 
spots  with  marshes  covered  with  luxuriant  and  nutritious 
grasses,  the  prairie  abounding  in  lakelets  or  ponds,  with 
wild  fowl  very  plentiful.  Westward  of  the  Assiniboine 
the  same  description  of  fertile  country,  interspersed  with 
woods  and  abundantly  watered  by  ponds  and  streams, 
extends  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  and  beyond  the 
great  and  little  Touchwood  Hills. 

Professor  Hind  in  speaking  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Touchwood  Hills  says  : — "  Wo 
"  reached  the  summit  plateau  and  then  passed  through  a 
"  very  beautiful  undulating  country,  diversified  by  many 
"  picturesque  lakes  and  aspen  grove's,  possessing  land  of  the 
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"  best  quality  and  covered  with  most  luxuriant  herbage. 
"  From  a  small  hill  I  counted  forty-seven  lakes,  and  so  rich 
"  and  abundant  is  the  vegetation  that  the  horses  remain  in 
» the  open  glades  all  winter,  and  always  find  plenty  of 
"  forage  to  keep  them  in  good  condition." 

A  lino  country,  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes,  annually 
replenished  by  summer  rains,  extends  from  Touchwood 
Hills  due  East  to  Riding  Mountains,  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  n  ilt's.  North  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  the 
fertile  plateau,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  forest  in 
its  northern  and  western  parts,  extends  from  the  Duck 
Mountains  westward  to  the  Saskatchewan,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles;  and  beyond,  up  to  the  valley  of  the 
North  Branch,  four  hundred  miles  further. 

The  north  and  south  branches  of  the  River  Saskatchewan 
have  their  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward  they  meet 
at  what  is  called  "the  Forks."  The  North  Branch  diverges, 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  North-east- 
ward, and  the  South  Branch,  or  Bow  River,  South-eastward 
till  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  eastward,  they  attain 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  from  each  other. 

The  total  length  of  the  Saskatchewan,  taking  the  North 
Branch  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  a 
thousand  and  fifty-four  and-a-half  miles.  From  "the  Forks," 
where  the  two  branches  meet,  the  country  to  the  South- 
eastward is  mixed  woodland  and  prairie,  the  soil  with 
slight  exceptions  being  a  rich  black  mould.  On  the  slopes 
of  the  valleys,  the  grass  is  long  and  luxuriant,  affording  fine 
pasturage,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  p:ently 
undulating  and  highly  favourable  for  agriculture,  the  soil 
being  deep  and  uniformly  rich,  rivalling  the  low  prairies 
of  Red  River  and  Assiniboine. 

This  tract  of  country  extends  South-easterly  through  the 
wooded  region  of  Root  River  to  the  Assiniboine,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Souris,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  of  fertile  prairie,  interspersed  with  woodlands. 
The  Root  River  rises  about  sixty  miles  South-west  from 
••the  Forks,"  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Saskatchewan, 
about  thirty  to  forty  miles  Souths  a  distance  of  over  two 
hundred  miles. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  three  million  or  more 
acres  of  land  of  the  first  quality  lying  between  the  Root 
and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  , 

For  about  a  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  South-westward 
of  "the  Forks"  of  the  Saskatchewan  the  country  is  described 
as  having  a  rich  soil  with  abundant  woods,  in  clumps  and 
groves ;  but  after  passing  that  distance  it  gradually  assumes 
the  character  of  treeless  prairie.  At  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  "the  Forks"  on  the  South 
Branch,  the  elbow  is  reached,  and  although  the  country 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
especially  to  the  southward,  has  been  described  as  of 
inferior  character,  there  are  large  exceptions  to  be  found 
— The  Cypress  Hills  for  instance,  which  are  described  by 
Palliser  as  covered  with  fine  timber,  abounding  in  excellent 
grass  and  w^ell  watered. 

Along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Northward  to 
where  the  Athabasca  takes  its  rise,  the  country  is  partially 
wooded,  and  has  innumerable  clumps  of  poplar  and  willow. 
Fine  streams  run  through  numerous  beautiful  valleys, 
which  are  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  vetches 
and  nutritious  grasses.  There  are  fine  prairie  bottoms  and 
others  covered  with  scrub  and  willow,  and  in  some  parts 
there  is  an  abundance  of  woods  of  spruce,  poplar  and  aspen, 
sufiicient  to  afford  shelter  for  cattle  in  winter.  In  winter 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  less 
encumbered  with  snow  than  much  of  the  prairie  country, 
and  the  grasses  are  of  a  finer  and  more  nutritious  nature 
than  those  found  on  the  plains,  and  this  combined  with 
the  clumps  and  ridges  of  wood,  the  numerous  valleys  and 
clear  running  streams,  makes  this  part  of  the  Canadian 
North-West  peculiarly  fitted  fo.  the  raising  of  immense 
herds  of  cattle. 

The  North  Branch,  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
up  from  *'the  Forks,"  and  the  Battle  River  which  enters  the 
Saskatchewan  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  branches,  for  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  traverse  a  rich  prairie  country 
more  or  less  interspersed  with  woods. 

This  immense  area  of  country  may  be  termed  the  garden 
of  the  North-West,  and  at  one  part  has  a  breadth  of  one 
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hun '  f3d  and  fifty  miles,  at  another  a  hundred,  and  in  other 
pan.,  irom  sixty  to  seventy  miles. 

It  commences  at  "  the  Forks"  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
follows  the  North  Branch  until  within  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  it 
ceases,  and  a  thick,  wooded  country  commences.  It  follows 
the  Battle  River,  which  drains  a  large  part  of  the  country 
between  the  North  and  South  Branches,  and  then  takes  the 
course  of  the  Red  Deer  River  to  the  South,  until  merged  in 
the  fertile  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Branch. 

The  climate  of  this  great  fertile  country  is  decidedly 
milder  than  that  of  Red  River,  and  the  character  more 
uniform  than  any  other  portion  of  the  North-West. 

Taking  a  northerly  direction  along  the  Athabasca  River 
for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  have  evidence  of 
a  country  of  varied  character,  possessing  woods  of  birch, 
aspen,  pine  and  poplar,  and  a  soil  of  rich  black  mould. 
The  total  length  of  the  Athabasca  is  nine  hundred  miles, 
but  until  more  fully  explored  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  this  vast  region  is  fit  for  settlement. 

The  climate  along  the  greatest  portion  of  the  route  to 
Lake  Athabasca  is  very  pleasant,  the  Spring  being  quite  as 
early  as  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  the  Athabasca 
district  and  along  the  Pembina  River,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
great  fields  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  only  waiting  to  be 
developed.  In  some  parts  these  immense  beds  of  coal  are 
to  be  seen  eight  feet  thick  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
There  is  now,  no  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  in  the  Athabasca  district ;  and, 
in  addition,  gold  has  also  been  discovered,  with  every 
indication  of  large  deposits. 

From  explorations  already  made,  however,  coal  has  been 
found  in  several  localities  in  closer  proximity  to  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  than  Athabasca.  For  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Saskatchewan  country,  above 
Edmonton  and  a  little  below,  coal  prevails  with  little 
interruption,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  beds  two  and  two  and-a- 
half  feet  thick  on  the  river  banks.  In  the  Souris  country 
coal  has  been  found,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  will  bo 
discovered  in  large  quantities,  from  present  indications. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Peace  River  district,  which  has 
become  noted  already  for  its  delightful  climate,  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  its  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses.  The 
land  is  very  rich  and  interspersed  with  wood  and  prairie ; 
the  scenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  fact  that  the  wild  animals 
of  the  plains  thrive  better  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
North- West,  proves  without  a  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  great  stock-raising  country.  Rough  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  area  of  land,  with  soil  suited  to 
agriculture ;  but  until  the  whole  district  has  been  thorough- 
ly explored  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  there  really 
is  in  the  Peace  River  country.  Over  50,000,000  acres,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  pronounced  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  soil. 

A  cause  of  the  exceptionally  favourable  climate  of  the 
Peace  River  district  and  also  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prevalence  of  warm  westerly  winds  from  the 
Pacific ;  and  in  addition  to  the  favourable  climatic  condi- 
tions indicated  by  the  thermometer,  the  length  of  the  day  in 
summer  in  the  higher  northern  latitudes,  favours  the  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation,  and  takes  the  place  to 
a  certain  extent  of  beat  in  this  respect. 

Our  space  necessarily  prevents  us  from  giving  more  than 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  vast  fertile  fields  of  the  Canadian 
North- West,  as  a  full  and  compl  ;te  description  of  them 
would  fill  volumes ;  but  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  ere  they 
will  be  better  known,  when  teeming  with  happy  and  con- 
tented people,  they  will  be  pouring  forth  the  golden  grain 
by  means  of  the  numerous  railways  at  present  projected  for 
speedy  construction.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
new  being  pushed  forward  across  these  vast  fertile  plains, 
and  in  three  years  will  be  built  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Millions  of  acres  of  fine  land  will  be  thrown 
open  for  settlement  in  close  proximity  to  the  Railway, 
which  will  at  once  bring  the  new  settlers  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Eastern  grain  markets,  and  create  an  immedi- 
ate demand  for  their  produce. 

Besides  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  following 
lines  are  projected: — The  South-western,  running  from 
Winnipeg  south-westerly,  and  thence  taking  a  turn  towards 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  the  Souris  coal  fields,  is  to 
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be  immediately  commenced,  and  a  portion  of  it  will  be 
bnilt  next  summer.  Hudson's  Bay  is  to  be  connected  with 
Winnipeg  by  rail  and  water  communication.  Charters 
for  no  less  than  four  great  lines  to  tap  the  Peace  River 
district  have  been  already  granted  ;  and  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Assiniboine  rivers  are  to  have  a  numerous  fleet  of 
steamers  navigating  their  waters  by  aiext  summer  (1881.) 

It  is  quite  evident,  moreover,  that  the  contemplated 
rapid  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will 
induce  the  immediate  construction  of  branch  lines,  tapping 
the  fertile  plains  in  every  direction. 

The  climate  of  the  fertile  belt  which  we  have  described 
is  much  finer  than  that  of  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the 
Continent ;  and  in  fact  taking  the  whole  year  together  is 
more  genial  than  the  older  Provinces  of  Canada  and  many 
of  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  It  is  very  happily  situ- 
ated for  the  benignant  operations  of  atmospheric  influences. 
From  the  South  come  up  the  warm  currents  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which,  gliding  over  the  low  water-shed  of  the 
Mississippi,  continue  to  drop  fatness  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Red  River  and  Winnipeg  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  On  the  West  again  the  country  is  equally 
favoured  by  what  has  been  called  by  some  writers, 
a  freak  of  nature.  A  great  dip  or  depression  takes 
place  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  at  the  boundary  line 
(the  49th  parallel,')  and  through  this  hollow  pass,  scooped 
out  by  nature,  pour  the  balmy  and  fostering  gales  of  the 
Pacific,  which  circulate  all  over  the  prairies  and  float 
down  the  Saskatchewan,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  Southern  currents  already  men- 
tioned, coming  up  from  the  Mississippi. 

Both  these  radiations  of  tropical  heat,  the  Southern  and 
the  Western  from  time  to  time  encounter  the  prevailing 
Northern  winds,  and  being  chilled  by  their  contact  con- 
dense into  heavy  clouds  which  precipitate  themselves  some- 
times in  torrents  of  rain,  sometimes  in  light  and  refreshing 
showers  over  the  whole  region  which  composes  the  fertile 
belt  of  the  Canadian  North-west.  Hence  the  moisture  and 
teeming  vjgetation  which  characterize  the  whole  of  this 
country,  which  produces  almost  every  crop  and  every 
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plant  which  belong  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  that  with 
a  fulness,  fineness  and  luxuriance  which  are  extraordinary. 

The  gateway  to  the  Canadian  North-West  Territory  is 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Manitoba  has  a  regular 
form  of  representative  Government,  consisting  of  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  24  members,  with  the  administrative 
functions  vested  in  a  Lieut.-Governor  and  Council  of  five 
Cabinet  Ministers.  The  local  Ministers  are  responsible  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  holding  office  subject  to  its  con- 
fidence. The  Province  is  divided  into  26  Municipalities, 
each  having  its  properly  organized  Council,  one  of  whose 
principal  duties  is  to  see  that  the  roads  and  bridges  within 
the  district  are  kept  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair.  Law  and 
order  and  protection  to  life  and  property  are  thoroughly 
looked  after,  efficient  police  forces  and  a  numerous  staif  of 
constables  and  law  officers  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
under  the  control  of  an  Attorney-G-eneral,  and  with  a  Chief 
Justice  and  two  Judjres  to  administer  the  law.  Educational 
interests  on  the  Separate  School  system  are  very  carefully 
attended  to,  there  being  as  many  as  102  Protestant  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  5,000  children,  and  27  Catholic 
schools  with  over  2,500  children.  A  university  and  three 
large  colleges  are  also  established,  besides  which  there  are 
well-conducted  ladies  schools,  and  several  private  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  principal  business  centre  at 
present  in  Manitoba  is  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Kivers,  which  has  a 
population  to-day  of  over  10,000  souls,  while  in  1870  it 
only  counted  215.  Winnipeg  is  well  laid  out  and  has  wide, 
handsome  streets  and  broad  sidewalks  throughout,  lined  on 
each  side  with  elegant  brick  and  wooden  buildings.  It 
can  boast  of  whole  blocks  of  splendid  stores,  with  plate- 
glass  windows — some  of  its  private  residences  cost  as  high 
as  $50,000,  and  it  has  amongst  other  public  buildings  a  fine 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Post  Office  aud  Land  Office,  all 
of  which  are  built  of  brick~in  fact  the  manufacture  of 
brick  is  now  so  extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  that  it  is  taking  altogether  the  place  of  wood 
for  building  purposes.  Handsome  churches  adorn  the  city, 
and  next  year  splendid  Parliament  Buildings  and  a  Gover- 
nor's residence  are  to  be  erected.    It  has  two  large  daily 
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newspapers,  club  houses,  very  select  in  their  membership 
numerous  handsome  cabs,  and  almost  every  feature  peculiar 
to  older  cities.  Over  a  dozen  steamers,  some  of  them  of 
large  size,  ply  to  and  from  the  levee ;  and  already  three 
daily  passenger  railway  trains  leave  the  city  for  different 
points.  Its  situation  as  a  railway  centre  is  already  assured, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  a  few  years,  "Winnipeg  will  become 
a  very  large  and  prosperous  city.  Manitoba  has  also  seve- 
ral large  and  flourishing  towns  within  its  limits,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Emerson  and  "West  Lynne,  on 
the  International  Boundary  line ;  Morris,  on  the  Red 
River ;  Selkirk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg ;  Portage- 
la-Prairie,  about  60  miles  above  Winnipeg,  on  the  Assini- 
boine;  and  further  West,  Gladstone.  Just  outside  the 
limits  of  Manitoba,  there  are  the  rising  towns  of  Rapid 
City,  Minnedosa  and  Odanah,  all  of  which  are  thriving 
places. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  outline  of 
the  country  to  which  we  innate  the  attention  of  intending 
settlers  and  capitalists,  we  will  now  proceed  to  details. 

The  system  of  survey  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  the  Canadian  North-West  is  as  follows: — The 
whole  country  to  be  divided  into  townships  containing  36 
sections  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres  in  each  section,  to- 
gether with  roaa  allowance  of  one  chain  and  fifty  links  or 
116  feet,  in  width  between  all  townships  and  sections. 

The  sections  to  be  numbered  as  shown  by  the  following 
diagram : — 
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The  townships  are  numbered  in  regular  order  north- 
erly from  the  International  Boundary  line  or  49th  Parallel 
of  latitude,  and  lie  in  ranges  numbered  East  and  West 
from  a  certain  Meridian  line,  drawn  northerly  from  the 
said  49th  parallel,  from  a  point  ten  miles  or  thereabouts 
westerly  from  Pembina. 

By  this  system  a  settler  can  take  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  there  are  always  copies  in  the  land  office,  and 
find  out  at  once  the  location  of  the  spot  where  he  desires 
to  settle,  and  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
township  and  section,  he  can  find  out  the  survey  stakes,  and 
locate  his  land  without  any  trouble. 

In  order  however  to  assist  the  new  comer  still  more,  the 
Dominion  Government  have  a  stafi"  of  regularly  organized 
Land  Guides  whoso  duty  it  is  amongst  other  things  to  assist 
immigrants  to  settle  on  farms. 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  we  desire  to  tender 
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those  leaving  their  homes  to  take  up  lands  in  the  North- 
West, — do  not  encumber  yourselves  with  a  lot  of  useless 
baggage.    Above  all  things  do  not  bring  any  of  your  old 
furniture,  tools,  &c.   All  you  require  is  simply  your  clothing, 
and  the  less  luggage  you  have  the  better  it  will  be  for  you 
in  every  respect.     Sell  all  your  old  things  before  you  start, 
and  come  to  the  country  free  to  travel  anywhere  without 
being  tied  down  by  a  lumbering  lot  of  useless  articles 
which  more  than  likely  you  will  find  unsuitable  for  your 
new  home.    You  can  buy  everything  you  require  on  your 
arrival  in  the  North-West,  and  will  find  it  much  cheaper 
to  do  so  than  to  pay  freight  on  old  half  worn  out  articles. 
Besides  this  you  need  only  purchase,  at  first,  just  such 
articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  until  you  are  fairly 
established  on  your  farm.    In  the  purchase  of  articles  such 
as  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  &c.,  the  Land 
Guides,  will  be  found  of  great  service,  as  they  will  not  only 
assist  you  in  selecting  the  best  articles  but  will  also  see 
that  you  are  only  charged  fair  prices  for  the  same.     It  is, 
moreover,  far  better  to  purchase  your  agricultural  imple- 
ments on  your  arrival  in  the  North- West,  as  you  will  find 
them  especially  adapted  for  the  work  before  you.     Now 
let  intending  settlers  note  the  advantage  of  coming  to  a 
country  where  every  protection  is  offered  them  on  their 
arrival!,  instead  of  going  to  the  United  States,  where,  unfor- 
tunately, it  too   often  happens  that  they  are  left  a  prey  to 
every  sharper    that  comes.     One    of  the    first  questions 
asked  by  intending  settlers  is  in  regard  to  the  terms  on 
which  he  can  procure  lands  in  the  new  country,  and  on 
this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  of&cial  information 
published  by  the  Dominion  G-overnment.    We  may,  how- 
ever, state  here  that  in  order  to  find  out  choice  locations, 
the  Land  Guides  are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  and  in  addition  to  this. 
Land  offices  have  been  established,  where  the  lands  can  be 
entered  and  thus  secured,  as  soon  as  the  location  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  immigrant  or  jDurchaser,  at  the 
following  named  places  : — 

Winnipeg, 

BiuD  Tail  Creek, 

Prince  Albert, 
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Little  Saskatchewan, 
Nelsonville, 
Turtle  Mountain, 
Gladstone. 

Other  offices  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  during  the 
coming  season  to  keep  p-^.ce  with  settlement,  but  this  fact 
can  be  easily  ascertained  on  enquiry  at  the  Head  Office 
of  the  Land  Department  in  Winnipeg ;  or  at  the  Immigra- 
tion offices  at  Winnipeg  or  Emerson,  In  addition  to  this, 
the  settler  can  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  the 
Land  or  the  Immigration  offices  as  to  desirable  locations 
open  for  settlement,  so  that  he  need  not  set  out  on  his 
travels  to  the  North- West  without  having  some  definite 
idea  of  where  he  will  find  a  desirable  spot  on  which  to 
settle. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  this  great  country.  In  the  first  place  the  climate  is  very 
favourable  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  root  crops.  The 
spring  commences  early  in  April,  and  the  weather,  with  very 
little  exception,  continues  fine  and  dry  till  the  latter  part 
of  May.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  June  it  is  generally 
wet,  but  July,  August  and  September,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  thunder  showers,  are  generally  beautiful 
months,  the  weather  being  warm  and  pleasant.  Winter 
commences  in  November,  sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  sometimes  later,  and  lasts  until  March.  The  cold 
although  severe  at  times,  is  not  so  much  felt  as  in  the 
more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  owing  to 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  settlers  to  describe  the  winter  months  in 
the  North-West  as  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  the  season  of  recreation  for  the  farmer,  when  amusement, 
conviviality  and  merriment  are  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bours, and  when  the  money  comes  in  from  the  sale  of  their 
produce* 

Seeding  commences  in  April,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  dry  and  loose,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  it  is  advis- 
able for  farmers  to  begin  sowing  as  early  as  possible.  The 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  overhead,  with  the  gradual  melting 
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of  the  frost  in  the  earth  below  the  seed,  causes  a  degree  of 
moisture  which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  crops.  The  harvest  is  in  August,  and  the  root  crops 
are  pulled  at  the  latter  end  of  September  and  in  the  month 
of  October. 

At  this  stage  we  wotild  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  people  paying  flying  visits  to  the  North- West  are  too 
apt  sometimes  to  go  away  and  report  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  country.  They  spend  a  few  weeks  in  it 
and  according  to  that  short  experience  they  report,  either 
for  or  against  its  character.  This  is  unfair,  because  in  every 
country  there  are  exceptional  seasons,  as  for  instance  the 
Fall  of  1880,  in  the  North-West,  which  was  a  most  unusual 
one,  having  been  wet  and  disagreeable ;  but  the  writer  of 
these  pages  having  lived  thirteen  years  in  the  country,  can 
vouch  for  and  is  ready  to  substantiate  what  he  says  at  any 
time,  that  the  general  weather  in  the  North-West,  from 
July  to  October,  is  dry,  warm  and  pleasant,  with  the  excep- 
tion as  already  stated  of  occasional  showers,  which  are 
more  beneficial  than  otherwise  for  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  object  we  have  in  view 
at  present  is  to  present  unimpeachable  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  write  in  regard  to  the  North-West.  For 
this  reason  the  following  named  farmers  who  have  settled 
in  the  country,  who  know  from  experience  that  what  they 
say  is  the  truth,  have  come  forward  of  their  own  free  will 
to  endorse  the  many  advantages  it  possesses  for  settlers ;  and 
they  can  be  written  to  at  any  time  in  order  that  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  these  pages  may  be 
verified: — 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OP  FARMERS  WHO  TESTIFY  RESPECTING  THE 

COUNTRY. 


NAME  IN  FUJ.L. 

POST  OFnCE  ADDRESS. 

NAME  IN   FULL. 

POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

Benjamin  Hartley  .. 

John  Dilworth,  jr 

Nay  ward  &  Swain... 

George  Cadman 

W.  Jackson 

St.  Charles. 
High  Bluff. 
Morris. 
High  Bluff. 
High  Bluff. 
Qreenwood. 
Stonewall. 

J.  C.  Higginson 

John  Sutherland 

Allan  Bell 

Oakland. 
Kildonan,  East. 
Portage-La-Prairie. 
ffelsonTille. 

James  Sturton 

Horace  B61anger 

Robert  E.Mitchell... 

Cumberland    House. 

Arch.  Gillespie 

Wm.  Eagles 

N.  W.  T. 
Cook's  Creek. 

tT 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  FARMERS  WHO  TESTIFY  RESPECTINQ  THE 

COUNTRY.— C'on<iHMfrf. 
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AVilliain  Moas 

Mathew  Owens 

Jainoo  Stowart 

John  Furguaon 

Juinos  Airth 

Edward  W.  Johnson 

Robert  Fisher ... 

Jno.  W.  Adshoad.... 

Robt.  Black , 

Jaracs  Arni<<on 

Wm.    Corbitt 

J.'d.  Rent 

(}.  Vo?e.y  Fitzgerald, 
Ooorgo  Taylor 


Walter  Guerson. 
Isaao  Casson 


Frederick  Bradley.. 

John  Brydon 

Alex.  McDonald 

.Jag.  Fleming 

Arthur  J.  Moore 


Ben.  J.  Chubb.. 


Simon   Ballantyno 

Jno.  Gcddi8 

Wm.  Green 

A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Kelloy 

Dugald  Gillespie. 

Robt.  Adams 

Alex.  P.  Stevenson... 

C.  Erupson 

J.   Appleyard 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Edward  Scott 

Jno.  Smith , 

Denys  J.  Knight.. 
Peter  Ferguson...., 

Chas.  Logun 

Maxwell  Wilton... 
Jonathan  Troop... 
Andrew  Dawson... 
Geo.  A.  Perrin,..., 

John  Beggs 

A.  D-  Codenhead. 

Adam  Nelson 

A.  Jackson  Hinker... 

Thos.  Cook  (native) 

and  Rev 


High  BluIT. 

High  Bluff. 

.Moiidow  Lea. 

High  Bluff. 

Stonewall. 

'pringfield. 

Cook's  Creek. 

St.  Charles,  Selkirk. 

Bird's  Hill. 

High  BluiT. 

Springfield. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Ridgeville. 

Poplar   Point,  Long 
Lake. 

Meadow  Lea. 

Green     Ridge     via 
Emerson. 

Emerson. 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

Stonewall. 

West  Lynno. 

Nelsonville,   Pembi- 
na M. 

Nelsonville,  Pembi 
naM. 

West  Lynne. 

Kildonan. 

St.  Agathe. 

Gladstone. 

Morris. 

Plympton. 

High  Bluff. 

Nelsonville. 

West  Lynne. 

Stonewall. 

Crook's  Creek. 

Portage  -La-Prairie. 

Westbourno. 

Ridgeville. 

Gladstone. 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

High  Bluff. 

Porta  go-La-Prairie. 

Headingly. 

Ridgeville. 

Morris. 

Scratching  River. 

Nelsonville. 

Green  Ridge. 

■Westboume, 


Pranei.s  Oglntrce. 

ThoF.  IL    Brown \ 

(ico.  A.  Tucker \ 

Abram  V.  Bcekstcil..' 
Albert  Chili'.  Harvey. 

Geo.  C.  Hull 

Davitt.  <r,  Lowe 

Arnold  J.  Rugent..,. 

W.  B.  Unll 

Phillip  McKiiy 

Andrew  Dryden 

Geo.   Tumor 

jJ.  Ed.  Maloy   

jAndrow  Hepburn 

i.Jas.  Laurie   A;  Bro... 

jCh.a?.   Bcgg 

iJno.  Hall 

'Gardner  Granby... 
James  Fullerton  .., 

Alex.  Poison 

Geo.  Tidsbury 

Thos.  B.  Robinson 
Neil  Henderson.... 
Thos.  H.  Gillsou.. 

Thos.  Sigrous 

Thos.  Sigrous,  jr.. 

James  Munroe 

James  T.  Vidal 

Jno.  Taylor 

Thos.  Dayell,  J. P. 

Andrew  Nelson 

Jas.  MathewBon.... 
.Tno.  James  Edwards. 
Robt.  Sutherland.... 

Gilbert  Stanger 

Robt.  A.  Teasky 

Wm.  Hill  

Wm.  Allan  Mann.... 

Neil  McLcod 

Frank  Baker  Allan, 

.lames  Davidson 

Henry  Hodgson 

John  Fraser 

Alex.  Adfims 

Ed.  Rochford 

Rev.  Richd.  Young.. 
J.  M.  Grover 


J.  S.  P.  Coley.... 

Jno.  Currie 

Michael  Ellison. 
W.  Alymer 


Portngo-La-Prnirie. 

I'opliiri'oint.Miit.  W 

I'ortiige-Lfi-Prairio, 

Kiiiersou. 

I'ii]ilar  I'oint. 

Portagc-La-1'rairio. 

St.  A;t!itlio. 

West  Lynne. 

lIoaiHngly. 

l*orta;;e-La-Prairio. 

St.  Ag.Tthe. 

Lower  Fort. 

Morris. 

Kmorson. 

Morris. 

Ktonco  Fort. 

.•^tAnno,  PtDucbosno 

High  Bluff. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Kildonan. 

High  Bluff. 

Uockwcod. 

Cook's  Creek. 

Scratching  River. 

Portage-  La-Prairie. 

Portago-La-Prairie. 

Kildonan. 

Headingly. 

Headingly. 

High  Bluff. 

Stonewall. 

Emerson. 

Poplar  Point. 

Porta  gc-La-Prairio. 

Poplar  Point" 

St.  Agathe. 

Woodlands, 

Bird's  Hill. 

Victoria. 

Stonewall. 

High  Bluff. 

Springfield. 

Kildonan. 

Clear  Springs. 

Poplar  Point. 

South  Lisgar 

St  Pio  Co.,  Proven- 

chcr. 
Ridgeville. 
Victoria. 
Nelsonville. 
St.  Leon. 
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NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OP  FARMERS  WHO  TESTIFY  RESPECTING  THE 

COVHTRY. —Continued. 


NAMr   IN   FULL. 

POST  orricB  address. 

NAME   IN   FULL. 

POST  OFFICE  ADDRU8. 

Jau   Tknildfl 

Sunnysidos. 
St.  Anne. 
High  Bluff. 
Nelsonville. 
Meadow  Lea. 
Emt-rson. 
Morris. 
Heudingly. 
KockwdoJ. 
Nelsonville. 
High  Bluff. 
Emerson. 
Stonewall. 
St.  Agathe. 
Emerson. 
St  Agathe. 
Nelfonville. 
Springfield. 
Meadow  Lea. 
Metidow  Lea. 
High  Bluff. 

.Iiif.  Stownrt 

High  Bluff. 

.r.  H.  C.  Hall 

Scratching  Rivor. 

Jno.  A.  Lee        

Julius  J.  Oalbraith.. 
ChHK    Stewart 

Rdbt.  Boll 

Benjamin  Bruce 

Wm.  Stnrt  

Burnside. 
Poplar  Point. 
Assiniboine. 

Loui*  Di«>n8ing 

E.  MoK.  Mttley 

W    A.  Farinor 

ITenrv  West  

Clonr  Springs. 

St.  Anne,  Point  DuC. 

Greenwood- 

D.ivid  Chalmers 

iTames  Sinclair 

Robt.  Bell 

John  Georj^e 

r!hn.ji     dithhnrt 

Id.  R.  McDonald 

K.  S.  .Taekson 

R   II.  Pnlmwr 

Cook's  Creek. 
St.  Agnthe. 
Cook's  Creek. 

Arch.  MoPhcirBon 

H.  C.  flraham 

jRoV-ort  Morgan 

!Mat.  Forris 

flcadinsly. 
Burnside. 

Geo.  Jenkins.    

James  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

J.  W.  Carleton 

Met.  Ower.s,  J  P 

Nelson  Urown 

iRoht,  P.  Bradley 

JniJi  McKinuou 

'jas.  King 

James  Stewart 

Clear  Springs, 
HiRh  Bluff. 
High  Bluff. 
St.  Pio. 

PortagO'Lo- Prairie. 
Aberon.  N.W.T. 
Meadow  Lea. 

Edwin  Burnell 

Saml.  J.  Parsons 

DuRoun  MoDougald. 
Jas.  D.  McEwan 

Jai.  WbuDster 

One  of  the  most  desirable  features  in  a  country  is  to 
have  a  healthy  climate.  "What  matters  to  a  man 
untold  wealth  and  prosperity  presented  before  him,  if 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  he  has  to  jeopardise  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  family.  He  will  rather  ^o  to  a  poorer 
country  and  enjoy  good  health.  The  North- West,  how- 
ever, is  particularly  favourable  in  this  respect.  Epidemics 
are  not  prevalent  as  in  other  countries,  nor  are  there  any 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  Spring  the  weather  is 
uniformly  pleasant,  the  Summer  warm  with  cool  refreshing 
nights,  and  the  Winter  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  particularly  healthy  and  bracing. 

In  support  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  we  give 
the  following  evidence  : — 


'{■ 
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TESTIMONY  RESPECTINQ  THE  CLIMATE. 


e 


r 


Raj  ward  k  Sw»in. 

0«o.  Cadman 

W.  Jaokson 

A.  Oilleapie 

Wm.  Eaglet 


J.  S.  Higginson. 

Jno.  Sutherland, 

Allan  Bell 

Jas.  Streton 


Robt.  B>  Mitchell.., 
Wm.  Moss 


Mathew  Owetid. 
James  Stewart.. 

Jno.  Ferguson.. 

James  Airth 


E.  W.  Johnston. 
Robt.  Fisher 


J.  W.  Adshead... 

Robt.  Black 

Wm.  Corbitt 

J.  O.  Ruit  

O.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

Oeo.  Taylor 

W.  Griesson 


Isaac  Casson 

Fred.  T.  Bradley. 


Jno.  Brydon. 


Alex  McDonald. 
Jas.  Fleming 


Arthur  J.  Moore 

Benj.  J.  Chubb 

Simon  Ballantyne.. 


Jno.  Geddis... 
Wm.  Green... 
A.  McDonald. 
Jno.  Kelley... 


Dugald  Gillespie., 
R.  Adams 


High  Bluff. 
Stonewall. ., 


Springfield. ... 
Cook's  Creek 


Morris 

High  Bluff., 
High  Bluff., 
Greenwood. . 
Stonewall.... 


Oakland. 


Kildonan  East... 

Portage-La- Prairie , 
Nelsonville....! 


Cook's  Creek., 
High  BInff..... 


High  Bluff.... 
Meadow  Lea. 


St.  Charles.... 

Bird's  Hill 

Springfield..... 
Cook's  Creek. 

Ridgeville 

Poplar  Point. 
Meadow  Lea. . 


Emerson. 
Emerson. 


Portage-La-Prairie.. 


Stonewall 

West  Lynne. 


Nelsonville... 
Nelsonville.. 
West  Lynne.. 


Kildonan.., 
St.  Agathe 
Gladstone. 
Morris. 


• •••e*e 


Plympton  ., 
High  Bluff. 


We  hare  nerer  had  any  sickness. 

We  have  had  very  little  sickness. 

We  have  found  tho  climuto  very  healthy. 

We  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 

The  climate  is  healthy;    wo  have  had  not 

much  sickness. 
There  has  not  been  1  case  of  sickness  in 

my  family  for  6  years. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy. 
We  have  enjoyed  excellent  hualth. 
I  moved  hero  for  my  family's  health,  and 

it  has  been  good. 
I  have  found  tho  climate  very  healthy. 
We  have   found    the    climate    tolerably 

healthy. 

Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  healthy. 
My  family  nas  been  healthy  since  I  came 

here. 
I  consider  Manitoba  very   healthy ;    no 

ague  known. 
The  climate  is  healthy;    have    had    no 

sickness. 
The  climate  is  fairly  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy;  have  had  no 

sickness. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
My  family  has  been  in  excellent  health. 
I  find  the  climate  healthy. 
The  climato  is  very  healthy. 
This  is  a  healthy  country. 
The  climate  is    very    healthy    and    my 

family  have  good  health. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
None  of  my  family  have  suffered    from 

climatic,  but  nearly  all  from  hereditary 

disease. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  no  sickness 

of  any  account  having  occurred. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climato  is  very  healthy ;  had  no  sick- 
ness. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  have  had  no 

sickness. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  have  had  no 

sickness. 
We  have  had  perfect  health  since  coming 

here. 
The  climate  ia  very  hoaltby. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
Tho  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  Klimate  i.s  very  healthy ;  we  have  had 

no  sioknesfl. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  (climate  is  very  healthy  ;  not  muoh 

sioknets. 
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TESTIMONY  RRSPECTINO  THE  ChniATE.— Continued, 


ll  • 


Alex.  P.  Stevenson 

C.  ITmpnon 

J.    Apployard 


J.  D.   Stewart. 


Ed.  Scott... 
Jno.  Smith. 


D.  F.  Knight 


P.  FerguKon 

Chas.   Lo)i;an 

Man.  Wilt,  n 

Jonathan  Troop. 


Andrew  Dawson. 
Oeo.  A.  Perrin... 
Jno.   Beggi 


A>D.  Codenhaad., 
Adau  Nelson,  Jr  . 

A.  J.  Hinlier 

Rer.  ThoB.  Soott. 


P.  H.  Brown...  . 
Oeo.  A<  Tuolter.. 


A.  B.  Baeksted...., 

A.  C.  Harvey 

Oeo.  C.  Hall 


D.  O.  Low.... 
A.  J.  Nugent. 


W.B.Hall 

Phillip  McKay. 


Geo.  Turner. 
J.  B.  Maley  .. 
At  Hepburn... 
C.  Bagg 


Jno.  Hall 

Angui  PalsoD  , 
Oeo.  Tidabury. 


Thes.  B.  Robinion. 


Voloonville... 
\Vof  t  Lynno 
.Stonewall 


Coolc'i  Crook 


Portago-Li-Pnilrio. 
Westbourne 


Ridgevillo. 


ninilstone 

i*ortiij{o-La-Prairio. 

High  liluff 

Porta  j;e-La-Pr«irie. 


Iloadingly 
Ridgerille. 
Morris 


Scratching  Itirer. 

Nelsonville 

Oreen   Ridge 

Weetbourne 


Poplar  Point..  

Portage-La-Prairia. 


Emerson. 


Poplar  Polit 

Portaga-La-Prairia .. 


St.  Agatha... 
West  Lynne. 


Headlnglj 

Portage-i  a  Prairie .. 


Lower  Fc  ■ 

Morri* 

Emorson  ... 
Stone  t'oTi. 


St  Anna,  Pt.  DuC. 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Rookwood ... 


Nail  Henderson Cook's  Creek 

T.  U.  £iiison. Scratching  River... 

ThoB.  Sigroua Portuga-La-Prairie  . 


Hare  hnd  no  sickr.eM  for  jcvon  yonrs. 

rim  olimiilo  ic  licnltliy. 

Tho  dimiKa  is  lifl^ltliy;    my  family  liave 

not  NnUflrod  from  ficknonf. 
Tlin  eliiniitc  15  hrnltliy  ;    my  family  hove 

net  (nilVTeil  Iroiii  HukiiCHi". 
Wi!  h:iTC  hiul  i<niirot»ly  nny  ^icknoHS. 
Till)  oliuuitc  i»  hcaltliy  ;   wo  h:ivo  not  had 

inurh  ulckno."!!. 
The  plimnte  in  ho.iltliy  ;    we  have  liad  no 

sieknacs. 
My  family  have  been  very  healthy. 
Tho  climatd  i«  very  lienltliy. 
'lie  «liinnta  is  vary  healthy. 
The  olifjiftto  is  healthy,   but  hard  on  oon» 

suinptive  patients. 
The  plimate  in  vury   healthy;  there  is  no 

sickness  at  all. 
The  ell  iiite  is  vory  hoaltby  ;   thore  is  no 

mioknefiii  at  nil 
I  have  had  good  hoalth  sinee  I  hare  been 

here. 
Tho  climita  ii  very  healthy. 
The  climnte  is  very  healthy. 
Wa  have  hail  excellent  health. 
The  ooiintry  is  deciUedly  good  for  repair* 

ing  health. 
Tho  oliiiiata  in  healthy  if  properly  clothed. 
The  eliniito  is   healthy;    had   but  little 

siakness. 
I  have  no  gioknoss,  and  gained   25  lb.    in 

weight. 
The  climate  is  hpalthy  and  free  from  any 

sickness 
I  find  tho  climate  healthy  and  havo  had 

no  .iickno.>!9. 
The  dimato  is  exceedingly  healthy. 
My  family  has  frequently  suffered   from 

eoldji. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climnte  is  healthy  ;   I  havo   suffered 

no  sicknofis;  it  is  hard  on  ooiisurnptives. 
'''ha  climate  is  the  healthie.«t  in  America. 
'  ,y  family  have  notsiiffarcd  from  sioknoss. 
Tbp  climitci  is  healthy. 
I  have  hft'l  a  remarkably  healthy  cxpori- 

enci"*  of  17  years. 
We  hai'e  found  tho  climate  vory  healthy. 
The  climato  is  hcalthv. 
I  find  the  c'imate  hoalthy  here  ;  have  had 

no  disea.«e  from  change  of  climate. 
I  cannot  complain  of  tlie  climate  in  any 

way. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  hoalthy. 
The  olimate  is  very  healthy. 


TESTIMONY  RESPECTIXQ  THK  CLIMATE.-C*n<tnu«/. 
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J,i.«,  'Iiinroi) 

J.S  Vuliil 

Jno.  Taylor 

Tlioii.   Ditbzcll 

Benjamin  H;ut1oy., 

Andrew  Nelson 

James  Mathowson 

J.  J.  Edwurda 

llobt.  Huthcrliind.. 

U.  C^tiion^fod 

K.  A.  P'sky 

Wiu.  Hill , 

W.  A.  Mann.»  , 

Neol    MeLood 

F.  B.  Allan 

Jan.  Davidson  «...., 

Henry  Ilodyson. ... 

Jno.  lliiHcr 

Alex    Adams 

Rev.  Ed.  Rochford 
Rev.  Rich.  Young 

J.  S.  P.Co8toy 

Jno.  Ciirrio 

Michncl  Elison 

"W.  Alymcr 

Jos.  Dodds 

Jno.  Hourio 

Julius  Galbraitb... 

Chas.  Stewart 

Louis  Diensing 

E.  M.  Maley 

W.  A.  Farmer,. 

Robt.  Bell .. 

Jno.  George 

A.  McPhoraon 

H>  C.  Graham 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jas.  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 


Kildonnn... 
lluu'|in)(ly. 
Uuiuliiigly . 


High  iJlutr 

St.  Charles 

Stonownll 

Emoriion 

Poplur  Point 

Porlago-La-Prnirlo 

Pc>|)Iiir  I'oint , 

.Sf.  Agatlio 

Woodlantis 

Birds'  Hill 


Victoria... 
Stonewall, 


IIi<'h  Bluff , 


.'spring field  .... 

IvilJdii.tn 

(.'luiir.«|)ring... 
Poplar  Point. 

liifi'^iir 

Hi  igoville 

Victoria 

.el.-ionville.... 
^t.  Leon 


Sunnysido. . 


St.  Anne 

Nelsonvillo. 


M««dow  Lea. , 
Emerson 


Morris 

Ucadingly. 

Rockwood.. 


riio  climiito  in  very  healthy. 

The  climate  Ih  very  healthy  ;  no  li  'knom. 

Tho  uliiuato  i«   very    healthy;    very  littl* 

.-•iukiiuflri  in  our  family, 
riio  cliiiiatu  is  very  healthy;    iny  family 

have  had   inea.soln. 
The  climate  h  very  healthy,  my  only  liok- 

nu^i  buiii){  rhcuuuitUm. 
I   have   not   inuH'ered    from  sickneti;  the 

cliiniite  u  healthy. 
I  have   not  sutforud   from  sickness  ;  th« 

climate  in   healthy. 
I  was  unhealthy  when  I  left  Ontario,  but 

now  am  well  and  hearty. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
'Siukne8»  does  not  prevail  much. 
The  climate  i.t  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy ;  there  !■  no  liok- 

nesB. 
The  climate  is  quite  healthy;  few  excep- 
tions. 
The  climate   is  quite  healthy ;  only  col di. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy;  theru   is  no 

sickness. 
I  have  had  some  sickness  caused  by  drink- 
ing bad  water. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
We  are  healthier  than  in  London. 
The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  ;  no  sickness. 
Tho  climate  is  extremely  healthy, 
(he  climate  is  extremely  healthy 
rhecliiiuito  is  very  healthy;  my  children 

are  well. 
Tho   climate  is  very  healthy  ;  my  family 

lias  never  boon  sick. 
The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy  ;  my   family  hai 

had  no  sickness  fur  five  years. 
Tho  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy  ;  only  suffer  from 

rheumatism. 
My  family  have  not  suffered  from  sickness. 
Tho  climate  is  healthy  ;  there  has  been  a 

duuti/r  in  the  house  once  in  10  years. 
Xbe    climate    is    very    healthy ;    had  no 

serious  sickness. 

Nelsonvillo. The  climate  is  very  healthy. 

Emerson The  climate  is  healthy. 

Stonewall The   climate    is    healthy;  hare    bad  no 

sickness. 

St.  Agathe I  have  had  no  sickness. 

Emerson Tho  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 

St.  Agathe |l  have  bad  no  siekness* 
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TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  CLIMATE.— Continued. 


Edwin  Burnolt. 


S.  J.  Parsons 

D.  McDougald. 

J.  D.   McEwan.. 


Nelsonville. 


Meadow  Lea. 


J.  Wimeter. 


Jae.  Stewart. 


K.  N.  C.  Hall. 
Benj.  Bruce.... 
Wm.  Start 


•••••••■ 


Henry  West 

D.  Chalmers 

Jas.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDowell. 


B.  S.  Jackson.., 
B.  H.  Palmer... 
Robert  Morgan. 
Mathew  Perris.. 


High  Bluff., 
High  Bluff.. 


Scratching  River.. 

Poplar  Point 

Asainiboine 


J.  W.  Carleton , 

Matthew  Owens 

Nelson  Brown 

R.  P.  Bradley 

Jno.  MjKinnon 

Jas.  King  J.  McKin- 

non 

S.  Stewart. 


like    the    climate   and  have   had    no 

sickness. 

Springfield 'l  find  the  climate  healthy. 

Meadow  Lea.... I  consider  the  climate  healthy  ;  have  had 

no  sickness. 
I  consider  the  climate  healthy ;  have  h  ■  I 

no  sickness. 
My  family  have  had  excellent  health ; 

been  here  nine  years. 
I  have  found   the  climate    exceedingly 

healthy. 
The  climate  if  very  healthy. 
No  sickness  of  any  account  has  occurred. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  my  family 

have  not  suffered  from  sickness. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
The  climate  is  extremely  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
My  family  have  had  no  sickness ;  no  need 

for  a  doctor. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 
The  dim  ite  is  healthy. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
We  have  been  very  healthy  since  we  came 

here. 
I  have  had  very  little  sickness. 
Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  healthy. 
The  climate  is  very  favourable. 
The  climate  is  healthy. 
I  have  found  the  climate  very  healthy. 


Clear  Springs 

St.  Anne,  Point  I)UC' 

Greenwood , 

Cook's  Creek 


St.  Agathe.... 
Cook's  Creek. 

Headingly 

Burnside , 


Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

St.   Pie 

Portage-La-Prairie 


Portage-La-Prairie. 
Meadow  Lea 


I  have  found  the  climate  fairly  healthy. 
So   fai'  1  have  found  the  climate  very 
healthy. 


There  is  a  theory  that  the  great  fertility  of  the  land  in 
the  North-West  is  due  generally  to  three  causes,— first,  the 
droppings  of  birds  and  animals  on  the  plains  ;  second,  the 
ashes  left  by  the  annual  prairie  fires,  and  third  the  constant 
accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  When  it  is 
considered  that  great  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  game 
roamed  for  generations  over  the  prairies ;  that  wild  fowl  even 
to  this  day  are  plentiful  and  that  prairie  fires  have  raged  in 
the  past ;  every  year  for  many  generations  in  the  North- West, 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  this  theory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  land,  however,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  that  is  the  depth  of  good  foil  in  the 
prairie  country.    It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
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depth  of  black  loam  in  the  North-West  will  range  from 
one  to  four  feet,  and  in  some  instances  even  deeper  •,  but 
the  statement  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt. 
We  propose  producing  testimony  on  this  point,  however, 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  before  doing  so  we  will 
give  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  soil  from  the  Canadian 
North-West,  which,  although  published  already  on  several 
occasions,  may  not  have  attracted  t\  i  attention  of  some  of 
our  readers. 

The  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  Macadam  at  the  Analyti- 
cal Laboratory,  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1876,  and  is 
as  follows  :  — 


Moisture 21.364 

Organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  equal 

to  ammonia,  23c 11.223 

Saline  matter, — 

Phosphates 0.472 

Carbonate  of  Lime 1.763 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 0.937 

Alkaline  Salts 1.273 

Oxide  of  Iron ^ 3.115 

7.660 

Silicious  matter, — 

Sand  and  Silic,a 61.721 

Ammonia 8.132 

59.853 


100.000 


The  large  proportion  of  Silica  in  the  above  analysis  in- 
dicates that  the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  The  black  loam  or  mould  thus  pro- 
nounced so  rich,  rests  on  a  tenacious  clay  for  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  four  feet,  and  in  some  places  the  <^lay  is  as  deep 
as  ninety  feet,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  testimony  :-^ 


HMli 


-I 


' 
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FARMERS*  TESTIMONZ 'RESPECTING  THE  SOIL. 


Benj.  nnrtlcy 

Jno.  Dolwortli  

Hay  ward  and  Son.  ... 

<Jeo.  Cadraan 

W.  .lackson 

A.  Gillespio 

Wm.  Elides 

J.  C.  lliggin.scn 

J.  Sutherland 

Allan  Bell 

Jas.   Stuton 

R.  E.  Mitchell 

Wm.    Mos« 

Matthew  Owens 

Jas.  Stewiirt 

Jno.  Ferguson 

Jas.  Airth 

K.  \V.  Johnstone 

Robt.  Fi.xher 

J  W.  Adshead 

Robt.  Black 

Wm.    Corbitt 

J.  G.  Rent 

O.  V.  Fitzgerald 

Geo.  Taylor 

W.  Qricrson 

Isanc  Casson 

P.  T.  Bradley 

Jno.  Brydon 

Alex.  McDonald 

Jas.  Fleming 

A.  J.  Moore 

B.  J.  Chubb 

fc'.  Ballantyno 

J.    Geddes 

Wm.  Greene 

A.  McDonald 

Jno.  Kol  ey 

D.  Gillespie » 

Robert  Adams 

Alex.  P.  Stevenson... 

C.  Empson 

J.  Applej'ard 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Ed.  Scott 

Jno.  Smith 

D.  F.  Knisfht 

P.  Ferguson 

Chas,  Logan 

Max  Wilton 

And.   Duwson 

Geo.  A.  Perrin 

Jno.  Begg 

A.  Western.,., 


St  Charle.i 

High  Bluff. 

Morris..  . 

High  Bluff. 

High   Bluff 

(ireenwood ■.  

Stonewall 

Oakland 

Kildonan  East 

Portago-La-Prairie... 

Nelsonvillo 

Cook's  Creek 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

Meadow   Lea  

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

Springfield 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Charles 

Birds'  Hill 

Springfield 

Cook's   Creek 

Bigville 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Loa 

Emerson 

Emerson 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 

Stonewall 

West  Lynno 

Nelsonvillo 

Nelsonvillo 

West  Lynne 

Kildonan 

St.  Agathe 

Gladstone 

Morris 

Plympton 

High  Bluff 

Nolsonville 

WhyiiDC 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage-La-Pralrio... 

Westbourne 

Ridgeville 

Gladstone 

Portagc-La-Prairie .. 

High   Bluff 

Headingly 


Ridgevillfi, 
Morris 


Morris. 


Depth  of  black  loam,  from  16  to  20  Inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  to  24  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  15  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  IS  inches. 
My  farm  is  chiefly  bush  land ;  the  soil  is  good 
Depth  of  black  loam,  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  10  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  feet- 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  one  to  3  feet. 
Depth  ofblackloam,about  2  ft.  clay  sub-soil 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  ioohes 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loani,  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
The  Black  Clay  is  from  1  to  3  feet  deep. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  in.  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  20  inches. 
Depth  cf  black  loam,  six  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  24  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  li  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  li  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam  about,  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam  from,  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2^  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet :  have 

found  it  6  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
I  have  dug  deep  cellar  without  coming  to 

the  bottom  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
Black  loam,  2  to  3  feet;  clay  lub-soil,  90  ft. 


*  ♦ 


♦  » 
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FARMERS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  aOlL.— Continued. 


A.  D.  Cadenhead. 


d 


11 


»  t 

<      I 


Adam  Nelson 

A.  J.  Hinker 

Rev.  Thos.  Cook  .... 
Francis  Ogletroe.... 
Thos.  Hy.  Brown..., 

Geo.  A.   Tucker 

A.  V.  Becksted 

A.  C.  Harvey 

G.  C.  Hall 

P.  McKay 

D.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.  B.  Hall 

Geo.  Turner 

J.  G.  Maley 

Andrew  Hepburn.... 

Chas.  Begg 

Jno.  Hall 

Angus  Poison 

Jas.  Owens 

Gardener  Qranby,... 

Jas.    Fullerton 

Alex.  Poison,  jr 

Geo.  Tidsbury 

F.   B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson 

T.  H.  Gillison 

Thos.  Ligson 

J.  Munroe „ 

Jas.  T.  Vidal 

Jno.  Taylor 

Thos.  Dazall ... 

Andrew  Nelson 

Jas.  Mathewson 

J.  J.  Edwards 

Robt.  Sutherland.... 

Gilbert  Stamger 

R.  A.  Sbesky 

Wm  Hill 

Wm.  A  llan  Mann... 

Neil  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan 

Jas.  Davidson 

Henry  Hodgson 

Jno.  Fraser 

Alex.  Adams 

Ed.  Rochford,  Rev. 

J.  S.  P.  Casley 

Jno.  Currie ,. 

M.  Ellison 

W.  Alymer 

Jos.  Dodds 


Soiatching  River., 


N'elsonville 

Green  Ridge 

Westbourno 

Portage-La-Piairio  . 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 
Portage-La-Prairio .. 

St.  Agatho 

West  Lynno 

Headingly 

Lower  Fort 

Morris 

Emerson 

Lower  Fort 

St  Anne,Pt.  Duohene 

Kildonan 

St.  Anne,Pt.  Duohene 

High  Bluff 

Cook's  Creek 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Roekwood 

Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River,., 
Portago-La-Prairie 

Kildonan 

Headingly 

Headingly 

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

Emerson.... 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairio .. 

Poplar  Point 

St.   Agathe 

Woodlands 

Bird's  Hill 

V^ictoria 

Stonewall 

Hi<;h  Bluff. 

Springfield 

Kildonan  

Clear  Springs.... 

Poplar  Point 

Ridgovillo  ,. 

Victoria.... 

Nelsonvill  j 

St.  L6on 

Sunnyside 


Jdo<  Hourie. 


St.  Anne., 


have  dag  12   feet  without  reaching  the 

bottom  of  the  clay  loam. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1  foot* 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  in  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  luam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  4  to  6  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  to  15  inches. 
Depth  of  loam,  from  1  to  li  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2|  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  in.   to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  IJ  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  foot  to  li. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  li  to  2  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  20  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  in.  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  8  in.   to  2  feet. 
Iiopth  of  black  loam,  from  1  foot  to  2i. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  14  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  6  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  blaek  loam,  from  2  to  7  feet. 
Depth  of  blaek  loam,  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1^  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  6  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  5  or  6  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  15  inches. 
My  farm  is  chiefly  black  clay. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  IS  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  inches  to  2 

feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam;  from  2  to  8  feet 


«n 
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FARMERS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  THE  SOIL.— ConHnued. 


Jno.  A.  Loe 

J.  P.  Galbruith 

Chas.  Stewart 

Louia  Dieneing 

E.  M.  Maloy 

W.  A.  Farmer 

Robt.  Ball 

Jno.  George 

A.  McPherson 

H.  G.  Graham 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jas.  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

B.  Burnell 

S.  J.  ParsonF 

D.  McDengall 

J.  D.  McEwan 

Jas.  Wliimster. 

Jas.  Stewart 

K.  H.  C.  Hall 

Robt.  Bell 

BenJ.  firuce 

Wm.  Start 

Henry  West 

David  Chalan 

J.  Sinclair.... 

D.  R.  McDowell 

R.  S.  Jackson 

R.  H.  Palmer 

R.  Morgan 

M.  Ferris 

Jno.  H.  Carelton 

M.  Owens 

N.  Brown 

R.  P.  Bradley 

Jno.  MoKinnon 

Jas.  King  J.  MoKin 

non 

Jas.  Stewart , 


High  Bluff..... 
Neisonvillo  ... 
Meadow  Lea.. 

Emerson  

Morris 

Headingly 

Roukwood 

Nelsonvillo ... 

Emerson  

Stonewall 


St.  Agathe.. 
Emerson 


St.  Agatho 

Nelsonville 

Springfield 

Meadow  Lea 

Meadow  Lea 

High  Bluff. 

High  Bluff. 

Scratching  River.... 

Burnside 

Poplar  Point 

Assiniboine 

Clear  Springs 

St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C... 

Greenwood 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Agathe 

Cook's  Creek 

Headingly 

Burnside 

Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff. 

High  Bluff. 

St.  Pie 

Portage>La-Prairie . 


Oberon 

Meadow  Lea.. 


Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  IS  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  30  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,'  from  2  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  18  inches  to  2 

feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  18  inches. 
~  hare  never  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  black 

loam. 

Depth  uf  black  loam,  from  3  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  1  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  to  15  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  14  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  1^  to  3  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  15  to  24  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  6  to  15  inohes. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  10  to  18  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2i  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  8  to  12  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  IS  inohes. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  12  to  24  inches. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  4  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  4  feet. 
Depth  of  blank  loam,  one  foot. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  2  feet 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  2  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  from  2  to  2i  feet. 
Depth  of  black  loam,  about  18  inches. 

Depth  of  blaok  loam,  from  18  to  24  inohes. 
Depth  of  blaok  loam,  from  1  to  3  feet. 


Each  of  the  above  has  stated  the  depth  of  the  black  loam 
as  found  in  his  particular  neighborhood  so  that  an  average 
of  2  to  4  feet  is  correct. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  farmers  in  the  North- 
West  do  not  use  manure  on  the  land,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  every  instance.  There  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statements  made  by  the  farmers  themselves.  While  in 
many  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  and  tven  injurious 
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to  the  crops  of  grain  to  manure  the  land,  in  others  it  maybe 
advisable,  owing  to  the  land  being  not  quite  so  rich,  but 
there  is  one  instance  in  the  Parish  of  Kildonan,  where  a  field 
has  yielded  wheat  for  fifty  consecutive  years,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  manure  ever  having  been  placed  on  the  land.  The 
following  opinion  of  Farmers  on  the  subject  may  be  interest- 
ing aj  well  as  instructive  to  settlers,  coming  to  the 
country : — 

FARMERS'  lESTIMONT  RESPECTINa  MANURE. 


Jno.  Dilworth. 


Hay  ward  k  Co. 
Geo.  Cadtnan... 


\y.  Jackson 

A.  Gillespie 

Wm.  Egles 

S.  C.  Uigginson. 
J.  Sutherland.... 

Allan  Bell 

Jas.  Stnto  


Robt.  E.  Mitchell. 


Matthew  Owens. 

Jag.  Stewart 

Jno.  Ferguson. . 


Jaf.  Airth. 


E.  W.  Johnston. 
R.  Fisher 


W.  J.  Ashead. 
Robt  Black.... 


Wm.  Corbett 

J.  G.  Rent 

G.  v.  Fitzgerald. 

Geo.  Taylor 

W.   Orierson 

J.  Casson 


F.  J.  Bradley.... 

Jno.  Brydon 

Alex.  McDonald. 
Jas.  Fleming 


A.  J.Moore... 
Jno.  Kelly.... 
D.  Gillespie... 
Robt.  Adams.. 


High  Bluff.. 


Morris 

High  Bluff. 


High  Bluff 

Greenwood 

Stonewall 

Oakland 

Kildonan  East 

Portage-La-Prairie , 
Nelsonville 


Cook's  Creek. 


High  Bluff.... 
Meadow  Lea. 
High  Bluff.... 


Stonewall. 


Springfield .... 
Cook's  Greek. 


St.  Charles. 
Bird's  Hill... 


Springfield  ... 
Cook's  Creek., 

Ridgerille 

Poplar  Point. < 
Meadow  Lea. 
Emerson 


Emerson  

Portage-La-Prairie . 

Stonewall 

West  Lynne 


Nelsonville. 

Morris 

Plympton... 
High  Bluff.. 


I  manured  some  land  last  Fall  and  it  has 

done  well. 
We  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  have  used  some  manure  to  get  it  out  of 

the  way. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure- 
I  use  all  the  manure  I  have. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  never  use  manure. 
I  use  very  little  manure. 
I  have  not  used  much  manure  yet. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure,  but  shall  use 

what  I  have  on  the  farm. 
I  have  used  manure  in  some  Qases,  and 

found  it  helped  the  land. 
The  land  has  no  need  of  manure. 
I  have  only  manured  land  for  vegetables. 
My  land  does  not  require  mannre,  but  it 

should  be  saved. 
I  put  manure  on  the  land  to  get  it  out  of 

the  way. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  use  manure  when  I  have  time  to  put  it 

out. 
I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 
I  have  used  manure  to  get  it  out  of  the 

way. 

I  use  manure  to  some  extent. 
I  use  manure  and  the  crops  are  better. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure ;  there  is  no  use  for  it 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure,  but  intend 

doing  so. 
I  use  manure  for  smudges. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
Manure  is  not  required;  it  makes  crops 

run  to  straw. 
I  never  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
- 1  have  never  used  mannre,  but  think  it 
I    will  do  well. 
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FARMERS'  TESTIMONY  RESPECTING  MANURE.— Con^nrted. 


Alex.  J.  Steyenson 

Benj.  J.  Chubb 

S.  Ballantyne 

Jno.  Geddes 

Wm.  Green 

A.  McDonald 

C.  Empson 

J.  Appleyard. 

J.  D.  Stewart 

Ed.  Soott 

Jno.  Smith  

D.  F.  Knight 

Peter  Ferguson.... 

Chas.  Logan 

Max.  Wilton 

Jno.  Troop 

Andrew  Dawson... 

G.  A.  Perin 

Jno.  Beggs 

A.  D.  Cadenhead. 

Adnm  Nelson.  

A.  J.  Hinker 

Rev.  Thos.  Cook... 

Francis  Ogletree... 

Thos.  Hy.  Brown.. 

Geo.  A.  Tucker 

A.  V.  Becksteal... 

A.  C.  Harvey 

Geo  C.  Hall 

D.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Wright 

W.  B.  Hall 

Philip  McKay 

Geo.  Tumor 

J.  E.  Maloy 

Andrew  Hepburn.. 

Chas.  Begg 

Jno.  Hall 

Angus  Palson 

Geo.  Tidsbury, 

T.  B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson... 

T.  H.  Ellison 

Thos.  Sigroua 

Jas.  Munroe 

Jas.  Vidal 


Nelsonville 

Nelsonvillo 

West  Lynno. 

Kildonan 

St.  Agathe 

Glidstono 

West  Lynne 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

Porta  ge-La-Prairie 

Westbourn 

b^merson  

Gladstone 

Portage  -  La- Prairie 

High  BlufF 

Portage-La-Prairie. 

Headingly 

Ridgoviila 

Morris  

Scratching  River .... 

Nelsonville 

Green  Ridge 

Westbourn 

Portage-La-Prairi«. 

Poplar  Point 

Portage  -La-Prairie. 

'^morson 

foplar  Point 

Portago-La-Prairie 

St.  Agathe..  ..: 

West  Lynne 

Headingly 

Portage-La-Prairie 

Lower  Fort 

Morris 

Emerson  

Lower  Fort 

St.  Anne 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff. 

Rockwood , 

Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River.... 
Portage-La-Prairie 

Kildonan 

Headingly 


I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  never  use  manure. 

I  have  not  used  manure,  but  think  it  good 
for  gardens. 

I  only  use  manure  for  root  crops. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  but  think  it  good  to 
rotiJii  moisture. 

I  do  not  uao  manure. 

Manure  does  good. 

I  use  manure  and  find  it  improves  the 
crops. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  I  burn  the  straw. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  do  not  use  manure  at  present. 

I  use  manure  and  find  it  beneficial. 

I  only  use  a  little  for  the  garden. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  have  put  a  little  manure  on  one  field. 

I  only  use  manure  for  the  garden. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

Manure  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 

I  have  nut  yet  used  manure. 

I  use  manure  on  the  poorer  places. 

We  use  manuro  if  necessary,  but  seldom 
done. 

I  use  manure  when  I  oan  find  time  to  get 
it  out. 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

1  do  not  use  manure. 

The  ground  is  rich  enough  without  manure. 

I  have  never  used  manure. 

I  have  never  used  manure. 

I  do  not  use  manure.    It  breeds  weeds. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  use  all  the  manure  I  have. 

I  used  manure  on  wheat  land  with  good 
results. 

I  use  manure  in  the  garden  with  good  re- 
sults. 

I  do  not  use  manure< 

I  do  not  use  manure. 

I  have  used  manure  for  the  last  20  years. 

I  have  tried  manure  and  it  has  done  very 
well. 

I  use  very  little  manure. 

I  spread  manure  on  the  fields  every  faU. 

I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  using  manure. 

Manure  improves  the  soil. 

I  have  used  all  my  manure  with  good  re- 
sults. 

I  do  not  use  manure,  but  it  does  good. 

Manure  is  very  productive  of  weeds,  and 
makes  the  grain  rank  :  should  be  used 
litUe. 


*     l.« 
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»     l> 


Jno.  Taylor 

Hendingly 

High  Bluff. 

I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 

I  never  use  manure,  the  land    is 

enough  without  it. 
I  never  use   manure,   the   land  is 

enough  without  it. 
Manure  is  not  necessary. 
Manure  is  not  necessary  and  wil 

for  sometime. 
I  have  never  used  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure,  bnt  believe 

for  land. 
I  use  all  the  manure  I  can  get. 
1  do  not  use  manure. 
I  have  not  yet  used  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  do  not  use  manure. 
I  use  manure  on  my  farm. 
I  use  all  the  manure  I  have. 
I  do  not  use  manure  yet,  it  is  not 

ThcB.  Dazell 

strong 
strong 

And.   Nelson 

Stonewall 

Jas.  Mnthewson 

Emerson 

J.J.  Edwards 

R.  Sutherland 

Poplar  Point 

Portftge-La-Prairio.. 

Poplar  Point 

St.  Asrathe 

not  be 

Gilbert  Stc.nger 

Robt.  A.  Tesky 

Wm.  Hill 

Wm.  A.  Mann 

it  good 

AVoodlandu 

Birds'  Ilill 

Neil  MoLeod 

Victoria 

F.  B.  Allan 

Stonewall 

J.  Davidson 

High  Bluff. 

SDrinffCeld 

Henry  Hodgson 

Jno,  Eraser. 

Kildonan 

Clear  Spring's 

Alex.  Adams 

Rev.  Ed.  Roohford.., 

Poplar  Point 

needed. 

Wood  for  building  and  fencing  purposes  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  a  prairie  country,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Canadian  North- West  is  peculiarly  favoured. 

Although  there  are  sections  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  a 
general  rule  there  is  a  well  regulated  supply  throughout 
the  country.  As  we  have  already  stated  the  plains  abound 
wath  wood  in  clumps;  and  in  other  parts  there  are  tracts  of 
forest  so  evenly  interspersed  that  farmers  can  generally  ob- 
tain a  good  wood  lot  in  close  proximity  to  their  prairie 
farms,  besides  which  the  numerous  rivers  are  invariably 
lined  with  wood  on  each  bank. 

Settlers  coming  to  the  country  will  bear  this  in  mind 
and  ask  for  the  particulars  to  enable  them  to  locate  not 
only  a  good  wood  lot,  but  also  one  suitable  for  tree  planting. 
The  Immigration  Agents  or  Land  G-uides  will  give  them 
the  necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  make  a  proper 
selection.  Elder,  Oak,  Elm,  Maple,  hard  and  soft,  and  bass- 
wood  may  be  planted,  and  will  grow  successfully,  but 
cotton  wood,  poplar  and  Willow  will  grow  very  rapidly, 
and  for  ordinary  purposes  on  a  farm  they  are  most  useful. 
The  following  descriptions  of  woods  are  found  in  the  Cana- 
dian. North- West ;  Oak,  White  and  Red  Cedar,  Birch,  Poplar, 
Spruce,  White  Ash,  Cotton  Wood,  Tamarack,  Cherry,  White 
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Willow,  Balsam  Ash,  Maple,  Pine,  Elm,  and  Box  Elder,  the 
latter  being  very  valuable,  as  it  is  coming-  into  use  exten- 
sively, for  the  purpose  of  wood  engraving.  In  order,  however, 
to  show  that  wood  is  not  scarce  we  publish  the  following 
testimony  on  the  subject : — 

TESTIMC^IY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  WOOD  AND  FUEL. 


Beni.  Hartley 

St.  Charles 

High  Bluff. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  stove 
wood.     We  use  wire  fur  fencing  as  it  is 
cheaper. 

I  got  all  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile- 

We  have  enough  for  present  use. 

We  have  plenty  of  timber  five  miles  away. 

We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 

There  is  plenty  on  the  farm. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  can  get  plenty  of  wood  and  fencing  but 
have  a  long  way  to  draw  it. 

No  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  am  within  easy  distance  of  Poplar. 

Good  .)ak  ti'iibor  cIo?e  at  hand. 

No  difficuity  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  live  ;^-bout  5  miles  from  my  wood  lot  but 
>-.;perienoe  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

i  have  plenty  of  wood  handy. 

I  have  100  acres  of  good  wood  on  my  farm 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  for  all  purposes  on 
my  fixrm. 

I   have  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
wood,  considering  I  have  no  wood  lot. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  laft  firewood  and  building  timber,  but 
have  rails  on  my  lot. 

Wood  is  not  very  easily  obtained,  but  I 
have  never  been  cold  for  the  want  of  it. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  any  amount  of  wood  within  half  a 
mile  of  my  farm. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

Wood  can  be  got  but  not  very  conveniently. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  reside   upon  the  prairie   and   have   no 
wood,  but  have  no  difficulty   in  procur 
ing  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  poplar  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  7  miles. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  plenty  of  firewood,  but  building 
timber  is  scarce. 

I  have  50  acres  of  good  oak  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  plenty  of  wood. 

Jno.  Lilworth 

Hayward,  D.  S 

Geo.  Codnam 

Moir's....! 

High  Bluff 

Vf.  Jackson 

High  Bluff. 

A.  GillesDie. 

Greenwood 

Wm.    Eagles 

Stonewall 

S>  C.  Iligginson 

Jno.  Sutherland 

James  Stirton  

R.  E.  Mitchell 

Wm.  Moss 

Oakland 

Kildonan 

Nelson7ille 

Cook's  Creek 

High  Bluff. 

Mathew  Owens 

High  Bluff. 

Jas.  Stewart.'.. 

Meadow  Lea  

Jno.  FereuBon 

High  Bluff. 

Jas.    Airth 

Stonewall 

E.  W.  Johnston 

Sprincfield 

Robt.  Fisher 

Cook's  Creek 

J.  W.  Adshead 

St.  Charles 

R.  P.  Black 

Birds  Hill., 

Wm.  Corbett 

Snrinefield.  

J.  C.  Rent 

Cook's  Creek 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald 

Geo.  Taylor 

W.  Grierson 

Ridcreville 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Lea 

Isaao  Caason 

Green  Ridge 

F.  Ti  Bradley>».« 

Emerson • 

.Tno.  Brvdon 

Prairie  Lea 

A.  McDonald 

Stonewall 

Jaa.  Fleminir 

W.  Lynne 

Nolsonville 

A.  J.  Mooro 

Gladstone 

Jno.  T^ellfiv.*.. ...*>... 

Morris   .........••••■■••■ 

I 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTINO  WOOD  AND  FUEL. —Con«nu«f. 


D.Oillespie... 
Robt.  Adams. 


A>  P<  Stevenson- 

C.  Empson 

J.  Appleyard 


J.  D.  Stewart. 

£.  Scott 

Jno.  Smith 


D.  F.  Knight.. 


ForguEon. 
Logan  .... 


M.  Wilson 

J.  Troop 

Rich  Young 

J.  S.  P.  CoBley. 

J.  Currie 

M.  Ellison 

W.  Ajlmer 

Jno.  Uourn 


Jno.  A.  Lee.. 


J.  Galbraith...  . 
Ghng.  Stewart... 

L.  DonMng 

W.  A.  Farmer,. 


R.  Bell. 


Jno.  George. 


A.  McPherson. 
H.  C.  Graham. 


George  Jenkino.. 
James  Bedford-. 
Geo.  Feriif) 


Burnell.... 
J.  Parsons.. 


I).  McDougald.. 
J.  D.  MoEwan  . 


Jas. 
Jas. 


Winster., 
Stewart. .. 


H.  H.  C.  Hall. 


Plympton.... 
Uigh  BluiF.. 


Nelsonville 
Whynne .... 
Stocewall ... 


Cook's  Creek  . 
Portage  La  P . 
Wostbourn 


Ridgeville 


Gladstone  

Portage  La  P.. 


Li^gar. 


High  BluflF.... 
Portnge  La  P. 
South 
Ridgeville 
Victoria.  ... 
Nelsonville 
St.  Leon.... 
St.  Anne.... 


High  Bluff-. 


Nelsonville.... 
Meadow  Lea. 

Emerson 

Headingly.... 


Rookwood 


Nelsonville 


Emerson. 


Stonewall. 


St.  Agathe. 
Emerson.... 
St.  Agathe. 


Nelsonville 
Springfield . 


Meadow  Lea  . 
Meadow  Lea... 


High  Bluff.. 
High  Bluff . 


Scratching  River., 


I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  havo  plenty  of  wood  on   my  lot  both  for 

building  and  firewood. 
I  have  100  acres  of  wood. 
I  have  50  acres  of  bush.  I  uf>e  wire  fencing. 
I  have  plenty  of  stove  wood  and  building, 

Ac. 

I  have  no  difficulty  ns  I  am  on  a  wood  lot. 
I  havo  hud  no  trouble  in  getting  wood. 
Ilnlf  of  my  lot  is  timber,  poplar,  oak,  ash, 

elm,  &o. 
We  hBve  plenty  of  stove  wood,  but  little 

for  fencing. 
Wood  is  plentiful. 
I  have  no  diiBoulty  at  present  in  obtaining 

wood  except  for  building. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood  throe  miles  off. 
Have  had  no  difliculty  as  yet. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  in  tho  vicinity. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood  on  my  half  section. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  plenty  of  timber  on  my  farm. 
I  havo  any  quantity  of  poplar  or  oak. 
Building  and  other  timber  is  near    my 

place. 
Have  no  trouble  in  getting  wood,  although 

it  is  on  the  <  pposite  side  of  tho  river. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  getting  wood. 
We  go  nine  miles  for  our  wood. 
I  have  had  no  difGcuIty  in  getting  wood. 
Firewood  is  fairly  abundant,  building  and 

fencing  timber  scarce,    wire  used    for 

fencing. 

have  plenty    of  fence    and    firewood. 

Building  timber  is  scarce. 
I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  on 

my  farm. 

have  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  wood 

as  mine  is  a  river  lot. 
I  hare  wood  and  r.ails  on  my  farm  and  a 

wood  lot  5  miles  distant. 
I  have  plenty  of  wood 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
Wc  fence  with  wire,  wo  have  had  a  scar- 
city of  wood  as  yet,  and  wo  e.xpect  coal 

shortly. 

I  havo  a  20  acre  wood  lot  4J  miles  away. 
I  have  some  difiSculty  in  getting  wood,  as 

I   lave  to  haul  about  15  miles. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  wood  3  miles 

away. 
I  have'not  much  difficulty  in  getting  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  timber  at  a  reasouablo 

distance  from  hero. 
1  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood 

up  to  present  time,  fencing  is  fioaroe. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RBSPECTIXa  WOOD  AND  FUEL.  -Continued. 


R.  Bell 

B.  Bruce 

Wm.  Stort 

Henry  West. 

David  Chalnor 

JoR.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDonall.   ... 

R,  H.  Palmer 

Robt.  Morgan 

M.  Ferris 

J.  W.Carlton 

W.  Owens 

R.  Brown 

R.  P.  Bradley 

J.  MoKinnon 

J.  King 

Jas.  Stewart 

A.  Dawson 

J.  Beggs 

A.  D.  Cadenhead... 

A.Nelson,  Sr 

A.  J.  Honker 

Thos.  Cook 

J.   Ogletree 

G.  A.  Tucker 

A.  V.  Beckstead.... 

J.  C.  Hall 

D.  Q.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.  B.  Hall 

Philip  McKay 

Geo.  Turner.! 

Chas.  Begg 

John  Hall 

Angus  Palsor 

Jas.  Owens 

G.  Granby 


Burnside... 

Poplnr  Point 

ARHJiiiboino 

Clour  Springs , 

St  Anno,  Pt.D.  C... 

Greenwood , 

Cook's  Creek , 

Cook's  Crook 

Ilcadinirly 

Burnsirlo 

Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

St.  Pie 

Portagc-La-Prairie 

Obcron 

Meadow  Lea 

Hoadingly 

Morris 

Scratching  River... 

Nelsonville 

Green  Bridge 

Westbourne 

Portago-La-Prairie 
Portago-La-Prairio 
Emerson 

Portage-La-Prairio 

St.  Agathe 

W.  Lynne 

Hoadingly 

Portago-La-Prairio 

Lower  Fort 

Lower  Fort 

St  Anne 

Kildonan 

St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C. 

High  Bluff 


n.nvo  hiul  no  difficulty  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  am  trying  wire  fencing. 

I  have  no  diUiculty  in  Rotting  wood. 

Tliero  is  jilenty  of  wood  at  0"  cents  per  cord 

I  hiivo  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

Tliero  i.K  iibiindiinco  of  timber  near. 

I  have  noditfieulty  in  getting  wood. 

I  linvo  ;jO  acru.s  of  bush. 

I  have  plenty  of  wood. 

I  Invo  ])lon(y  of  wood. 

litiilding  tinibcr  pcarco,  plenty  ^.'for 
r.ails  and  firo  wood. 

Plenty  of  wood  for  all  purposes, 

I  live  live  miles  from  my  wood  let,  but 
experience  no  dilliculty. 

I  have  a  river  lot  and  nearly  100  acres  of 
hardwood. 

Wo  have  very  little  trouble  in  gettirij 
wood,  there  is  plenty  on  Red  River. 

I  have  abundance  of  pojilar  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood 
thus  far. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  as  yet  in  obtain- 
ing wood. 

I  liavo  wood  lots  within  three  miles. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  get- 
ting all  the  wood  I  want- 
Wood  is  scarce. 

Xo  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood. 

[n  some  places  wood  is  scarce,  in  others 
plentiful. 

I  have  enough  wood  for  present  use  on 
my  claim. 

Wood  is  scarce  and  has  to  bo  hauled 
from  a  distance. 

I  have  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
wood. 

I  have  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  wood. 

I  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining 
wood. 

A  good  supply  of  wood  for  fire  and  fenc- 
ing, but  not  much  for  building  purposes. 

I  have  plenty  of  fencing  and  firewood, 
building  logs  are  few. 

T  have  plenty  of  wood  for  all  purposes. 

[  have  to  draw  wood  ten  miles,  but  do  no!' 
consider  it  too  far. 

[  have  been  in  the  country  21  years,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 

Wo  can  got  plenty  of  wood  at  a  distance 
from  three  to  five  miles. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SKTTLERS  RFSPECTIXQ  WOOD  AND  FUEL.— Continutd. 


t 
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Jus.  Fiillcrton... 

A.  I'olon,  jr 

U.TiUsbury 

T.  J.  llobinsoD.. 

Met.    Iletidcrson 
T.  SigsoDs 

•fas.  Munroo 

John  Tiiylur 

Thofi.  Dnzolc 

A.  Xclson 

J.  Mnthews^on ... 
J,  J.  Edwnrils... 

B.  .Siithnrlaml  .. 

«    Fliingyr 

W.  Hill 

W.  A.  Mann  .   .. 

Neil  McLroJ 

F.  13.  Allan 

.Jas.  Iiavidson  .. 
II.  Hodgscn 

John  Racor 

A.  Adams 

Re.  E.  llochford 


Cooks  Creek. 

Kildon.'in 

High  liluir 

Rockwood 

Cooks  Creek 

Portiigc-La-l'rairio 

Kildonnn 

iloudin^Iy 

IIi),'h  Dluff 

•Stoiiowail 

Kinerson 

Poplar  I'oirit 

Portngo-La -Prairie 

Poplar  Point 

Woodlands 

Birds  Hill 

Victoria 

Stonewall 

Ilish  Bluff 

Springfield 

Kildonan 

CIcarFprings , 

Poplar  Point 


I  have  no  difUculty  in  obtaining  wood. 
[  have  no  ditllculty  in  obtaitiin;}  wood. 
I  havo   no   Uitticulty  in  obtaining;   wood,  I 

haul  it  from  Aseitiiboinc  tivo  inilex  distant. 
I  havo   no   ditllculty  in   obtaining  wo('d,  I 

have   fonio   (.d   uiy   farm  and  more  tiru 

mill's  dictant. 
[  havo  no  dilliciilty  in  obtaining  wood. 
I  have  plenty  of  tire  wood,  other  titi.bor  ii 

.scarce. 
I  have  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  wood. 
We  raft  down  our  wood  and  rails  about  20 

miles. 

We  havo  plonly  of  timber  for  nil  purpose*. 
I  have  no  dithculty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have  no  dilliciilty  in  getting  wood. 
I  havo  nodilDoulty,  there  is  plenty  of  wood 

within  three  or  four  mile,''. 
I  have  no  difTieulty  in  gottini;  wood. 
I  havo  to  draw  wood  about  five  or  six  mileii. 
I  have  no  dilTiculty  in  getting  wood. 
I  havo  woo<l  in  abundance. 
I  have  no  difTieulty  in  getting  wood. 
Wood  for  building  is  scarce. 
[  havo  no  ditPciilty  in  getting  wood. 
I  have   no   dilliciilty  in   getting  wood,  and 

do  not  anticipate  any. 
I  havo  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood.  Wire 

makes  a  good  subytituto  for  rails. 
We  have  an  unlimited  sup])Iy  of  wood. 
Wo  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  wood. 


From  the  above  it  will  he  seen  that  on  the  whole  there 
is  not  much  difTieulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm. 

A  supply  of  good  water  is  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
the  farmer,  not  only  for  household  purposes,  but  also  for 
stock.  The  Canadian  North-West  has  not  only  numerous 
rivers  and  creeks,  but  also  a  very  large  number  of  lakes 
and  lakelets  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  definitely  that  good  water  can  be  obtain- 
ed almost  anywhere  throughout  the  territory  by  means  of 
wells.  Professor  Macoun,  who  has  explored  the  greater 
portion  of  the  North-West,  declares  that  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Territory  he  has  travelled  over,  good  water  can  be 
had  by  digging  a  little  depth.  The  following  statements 
of  farmers  will  give  some  idea  of  the  means  used  by 
settlers  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water : 


■4 
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r 


H.  Ifiirtley 

Jnii.  Dilwurtli, 


Hnywiird  >l  S... 
Goo.  Cudiiian.. .. 


W.  Juuknun 

A.  (iilluspic 

Will.  Eagles 

.S.  C.  Ilig^^inHon 
Jnu.  Suthurland 

Allan  Uell 

Jas.  Stirtun 

R.  E.  Mitcholl..  . 

Win.  Moss 

M.  Owens 

Jttiucs  Stewart  ... 
Jas.  Forgiison,,.. 


Jas.  Airth 

B.  W.  Johnston., 


R.  Fisber , 

J.  W.  Adshead., 
R.  Black 


W.  Corbott 

J.  G.  Kont 

U.  V.  Fit«;,'uiaia. 
G.  Taylor 


Walter  Grierson. 


Jas.  Casson  .... 
F.  T.  iiradley. 
J.  Brydon 


A.    McDonald 
Ja«.  Fleuiing.  . 


St.  Cliiirlei. 
High  UliilV.. 


Morris 

High  Blull'.. 


High  Bluff 

QroeriwuGd 

Stonewall 

Oakland 

Kildonan,  E 

Portugo-La-Prauio . 

Nolsonville , 

Cooks  Creek 

High  Bluff.- 

High  Bluff. 

Meadow  Loa 

Ui-'h  Bluff 


Stonewall.., 
Springfield. . 


Cooks  Creek., 
St.  Charles.... 
Birds  Hill 


Springfield .,., 
Cooks  Oreok.. 

Rid.cfevilie 

Pojilar  Point.. 

Meadow  Lea.. 


Emerson 

Emerson 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 


Stonewall 

West  Lynne. 


I  have  a  nioar  water  spri  ig. 

Tliuro  in  a  good  HUpply  of  wtitur  by  digging 

Iwolvo  foot. 
Our  farms  front  on  the  Red  River. 
A  good  supply  of  water  by  digging  sl.vteeii 

feet. 
A  good  supply  of  water  by  digging  twelvo 

feet. 
I  have  sunk  '2  wells   22  foot  deep,  and 

have  plenty  of  water. 
By  drilling   the   rock   wo  obtained  good 

water. 
I  got  the  very  best  of  water  by  digging 

seven  foot. 
Well   and  river  water  is  abundant  at  all 

seasons. 
E.xccllent  water  can  bo  obtained  by  digging 

14  feet  deep. 
A  spring  creek  runs  through  my  land — at 

1  j  feat  water  is  good. 
The  water  supply  is  good,  I  dug  to  the 

depth  of  14  feet. 
I  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  at 

a  depth  of  14  feet. 
I  have  found  good  water  at  a  depth  of  ten 

feet. 
I  have  found  good  water  at  the  depth  of 

sixteen  feet. 
I  have  found  good    water  at  a  depth  of 
twelvo  feet,  and   have  a   lake    for  the 
cattle. 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  after  dig- 
ging and  blasting  twonty-fo-^r  feet. 
I  have  good  surface  water  standing  six  or 
eight  feet  deep,    and  spring  water  2J 
feet  deep. 
By  digging  I  obtained  a  supply  of  good 

water. 
The  river   water  is  good   and   there  are 

springs  on  the  creek. 
I  have  a  good  well  and  running  water 

nearly  all  the  summer. 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  water. 
I  can  get  plenty  of  water  by  digging. 
1  have  several  wells  of  spring  water. 
Good  water  can  be  had  at  a  depth  of  ten 

feet. 
Good   water  can  be   had   at  a  depth   of 

seventeen  feet. 
Good  water  can  be  had  from  a  well. 
An  abundance  of  water  from  a  well. 
An  abundance  of  water  at  a  depth  of  ten 

feet. 
An  abundance  of  water  from  well  at  depth 

of  20  feet. 
I   get  water  from  Red  River  and  from  a 
well. 
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A.  J.  Mooru... 

B.  J.  Chuljli... 
S.  Balliintyno., 


J.  O.'iMiH  

Win.   <irL'«n  .... 


A.  MuDonaM. 


John  KoUy 

D.  (iillc:<|>iu  

11.  Adaiiij 

A.  I'.  Stevenson  ... 

J.  ApployarJ 

Edward  Scott 


John  Smith... 
D.  F.  Knight., 


P.  Ferguson. 
C.  Lognn 


Ma.\  Wilson. 


John  Troop 

And.    Dawson. 


(1.  A.  Perris. 
John  Boggii. 


A.  D.  Cadcuhoad., 


A.  Nelson,  Sr... 
A.  J.  lluni.or 


11.  J.  Coolt  . 
i\  Og'etree. 


T.  II.  Graham... 
Geo.  A.  Tucker. 


A.  V.  Boclistead. 
A.  C,  Harvey  .... 

J.  C.  Hall 

D.  P.  Lowe 


A.  J.  Nugent. 
W.B.Hall 


Nolsonriile.. 
N'olsonvillo  . 
WcMt  Lynne 


Kildonan.... 

St.   Agatlie. 


Glad.«tono. 


MorrJH 

l'lyinj)ton 

High  Bluff 

Volsonvillo 

Stonewall 

Portago-La-Prairio . 


Wostbourne. 
Ilidgeville... 


(Gladstone 

Portage-La>  Prairie . 


Hi.'h  Bluir. 


Port;ige-La-Pralrie 
Ileadingly 


Kidgcvillo. 
.Morris 


Scratching  River.. 


NeUonvillo.. 
Green  Ridge.. 


Wcstbourno 

Portage-La-Prairio , 


Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie 


Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie 
St.  Agathe 


West  Lynne 
Hcadingly .... 


Good  water  can  bo  had  from  wellf  fourteen 

t'cot  doop. 
Wnfr  for  stock  in  a  ravino,  and  for  lioiiS' 

hold  piir])OHc.<i  from  eight  to  twolvo  foot. 
Good  water  can  ho  got  at  from  a  depth  of 

ten  to  fifteen  foot. 
Good  water  can  bo  got  from  the  river. 
Water   from    river    is   not  extra  good,  but 

wliat  I  get  from  a  well  in  good. 
.\bundinu'o  of  water   in   wolld ;  oxcoilent 

water  in  ravines. 
Thoro  is  plenty  of  water  in  tlio  river. 
There  in  plenty  of  water  or.  my  farm. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  water  in  my  well. 
A  creek  runs  through  my  farm. 
I  can  get  plenty  of  water  at  20  foot. 
I  have  good   water  in   a  well   eevun   foot 

deep. 
Tho    White-Mud  River  runs  through  the 

farm. 
Plenty  of  good  water  can  bo  got  from  ten 

to  fifteen  feet. 
I  obtain  good  water  from  a  running  stream. 
I  obtain   good  water  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 

foot. 
I   obtain  good  water  at  a  depth  of  nine 

feet. 
I  obtain  good  water  at  a  depth  of  10  feet, 
rho   As.siniboine   River   passes   within  ;)0 

yards  of  my  door. 
Good  water  can  bo  obtained  by  digging. 
The  river  supplies  mo  with  abundance  of 

good  water. 
I  got    drinking    water    from  a  well  ;  tho 

River   Marais  gives  good  water  for  the 

cattle. 
I  get  very   good  drinking   water  from  a 

well  11  feet  deep. 
I  get  very  good  drinking  water  from  a  well 

1 2  feet  deep. 
I  have  good  water  and  plenty  of  it. 
I  can  got  plenty  of  good  water  by  digging 

10  feet.     Cattle  are  supplied  from  river. 
My  farm  is  on  an  arm  of  the  Long  Lake. 
My  water  ia  good,  I  have  to  di-.;  from  12  to 

IS  feet. 
I    have  good  water  from  a  well  IS  feet 

deep. 
A  good  supply  of  water  can  be  had  from 

20  to  40  feet. 
I  got  good  water  from  a  running  spring 

creei{. 
I  get  good  tasting  water  from  Rod  River, 

but  it  is  muddy. 
I  have  a  good  well  with  a  gravel  bottom. 
I  live  on  the  Assiniboine  which  containa 

good  water,  but  I  always  keep  ice. 


I    V-^ 
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ft 


Philip  McKny., 
Geo.  Turner.... 
And.  ITcpbiirn 


Chas.  lieg^. 


Jno.  Uiill 

Augus  Pol-oa. 
James  Owen ... 
O,  Granby 


Jas.  Fullerton. 
A.  Poison 


Geo.  Tidbbury... 
T.  B.  Robinson. 


Neil  nender.«on. 


Thop.  Sigsons. 
Jas.  Muiiroc.... 


Jas.  Vidnl... 
Jno.  Tiiylor. 


Thos.  Dazell. 
Amb.  Wilson., 


W.  Mnlhcwson. 
J.  J.  Edwards ., 

R.  Sutherland.. 

Q.  StranKer 


R.  A.  Tci-kcj'. 


Portagc-La-i'rairio ., 
Lower  F-  rt 


Enicr?on 

Stone  Fort. 


St,  Anno,  Pt.  D.  C, 

Kildonan 

St.  Anne,  Pt.  D.  C... 
Ilidi  Bluff 


Co'.k.«  Crock. 
KilUoniin  .... 


High  BlufT.. 


Rockwood 


Cooks  Creek 


Pnrtnjfo-La-Praiiic . 
Kildunan 


I  havo   a  good  supply   of  water  from  a 

well  II  foot  doe]i. 
I  cnn  obtain  a  good  supply  of  water  from 

the  river  iind  there  are  good  springs. 
I  j;et  water  from  the  river  and  well. 
Piiver  wiiter  is  mostly  used,  ihero  nre  soma 

fjiriiig?.  and  a  ftw  wells  of  good  water. 
I  hiive  a  well  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 

'.(I  fee.. 
I  have  a  good  supply  of  water  by  boring 

24  loot. 
I  hiivc  a  good  stream  of  runnirg  water  at 

iny  c'kior. 
Good  water  can  bo  got  at  a  depth  of  12 

fcpt. 
Good  wnter  can  be  pet  from  a  well. 
Godd  wiitnr  can  be  got  from  a  well  thirty 

feet  dei'p. 
Gnnd  water  c.nn  bo  got  at  the  depth  of  14 

I'cet  fnan  a  wcil,  but  no  springs. 
My  water  is  obtnined  from  wells  one  of 

wIiiL-li  is  obtained  through  sinking  into 

llin  i-tono. 
TliG  woU  water  is   fairly  good  and   plen- 

tifii. 


Ilcadincly.. 
lleadingly  . 

High  Bluir., 


I  get  good  w.nter  by  digging  twelve  feet. 
Good  water   can  be  obtained  by   digging 

wells. 
The  wnter  of  the  Assiniboine  River  is  good. 
The  River  Assiniboine   is  in  front  of  tho 

farm. 
Sjilendid  water   can   be  got  at  a  depth  of 
I     from  12  to  14  feet. 

Stonewall :SpIcndid  water  can  bo  got  from  a  depth  of 

j     from  Ui  to  20  feot. 

Einerfon !I  have  a  good  supply  of  spring  water. 

Poplar  Point !A  creek    runs    through    my   farm  with  a 

depth  of  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
We  gel  plenty  of  good  water  from  12  to  15 

feet  deep- 
We  get  plenty  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 

12  feet. 
I  get  my  supply  from  tho  Red  River. 


Portiigo-La-Prairio ., 
Popliir  Point 


?t.  Agntlic. 


Wm.  Hill j  Woodlands..    ! I  have   good  spring  water  at  a  dc2)th    of 

I  eight  foot. 

W.  A.  Maun ...j Birds  Hill I  havo  two  never  failing  springs  on  my 

I  farm. 

NeilMcLeod Victoria |l  havo  a  well  of  good  water  at  a  depth  of 

I  I     16  feet. 

F.  B.  Allan 'Stonewall A   good   supply  of  water  is  obtained  by 

I     drilling  25  feet  in  the  rock. 


Jas.  Davidson 
lly.  Hudson,.. 


John  Fraser. 


High  Bluff iWiitrr  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  12  feet. 

Springfield Water  can  bo  got  at  a  depth  from  32  to  40 

feet  deep. 
Kildonan Water  can   b«  got  from  a  depth  of  72  fflst 

d«ep. 
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A'  Adams 

Clear  Sprin'^s 

Rev.  D.  Rochford 

Poplar  Poiiit 

Rov.  Youn:; 

South  Li.s^ar 

liidgevillo 

J.  S.  P.  Coslev 

John  Currio 

M.  Ellison 

V^ictiria 

XeNoiivilio  

A.  Ayhner. 

tSc.  Loon    ,. 

Sunny  Side 

St.  Acne 

Ui^h  Bluff 

John  Uourie 

J.  F.  Oalbraith 

Charles  Stewart 

Nelsonville 

Meadow  Lea 

L.  Dionsin" 

Emerson 

W.  H.  Farmer 

K    Uell 

Kockwood 

^«olsonvillo 

Emerson  

John  GeorEtc  

A.  McPherson  

11.  C.  Graham 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jas.  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

Stonewall 

St.  A.cjatho..  

Emerson 

St.  A''atho 

F.  Burnell 

N^clsonville 

D.   McDougald 

Jas.  D.  jMcEwan 

Jan    Whinster 

Meadow  Lea 

ni'i'h  Bluff 

JjiR.  Rtowarfc........* ... 

Hi"h  Bluff 

K.  H.C.  Hall 

R    Uell 

Scriitc'iing  River 

Burnsido 

Ponlar  Point 

"Rpni    Rruco 

AViti    Start  

Afsiniboine 

St.  Anne  Pc.  1).  C... 

D.  Chalmers 

D.  R    McDowell 

Cook's  Creek 

"R.  S  aTafikson 

St.  Aeatho 

R.  II.  Palmer 

Cookg  Creek 

'Vafer  can  bo  got  at  a  dcptii  of  If!  feet. 
SVater  can  bi»  g  't  at  a  (li.'i)th  of  lo  feet. 
Wo  gut  our  witor  ficun  tlie  rivor. 
WiitLT  can  bo  gut  at  a  depth  from  10  t.)  15 

f--or. 
Watov  can  bo  got  from  wells. 
Wii  can  got  water  at  six  fi!;;t  deep. 
W'ati'r  euii  he  got  from  a  depth  of  10  feet. 
[  have  a  good  ^-upp  y  of  well  water- 
i'lia   water  is  vory  good  ;  can   bo  obtained 

by  digging  a  well, 
iilood  watijr  can  bo   obtained  at  a  depth  of 

10  feet. 
I  havo   tin  CO  wells  at  a  depth  of  five  feet, 

nine  foot  and  eleven  foct. 
Good   water  cau   bo   got  at  a  depth  of  2S 

feet. 
I  have  a  good   well    at   20  feet   deep,  the 

water  is  pure,  clear  and  sweet. 
We  uso  river  water. 
Wr    dug   17  foot,    struck   upon  rock:  th» 

wator  i.'?  plentiful  and  good. 
(Jood   water  can  bo   got  in   any  season  by 

digging  live  feet. 
Wo  use  the  water  from  Red  River. 
Our  water  i.s    <ibt:iino(l  by  digging   to  the 

rock,  and  then  drilling. 
Tlioro  is  good  w.tter  in  the  river. 
Wo  have  a  well    and  use  the  Hod  River 

water. 
.V  C'luli'O    runs  tVirough  my  farm  and  the 

llcil  River  in  front -if  it. 
I  h  ivo  a  well  of  good  water  12  feet  deep  ; 

also  a.=])ring  for  winter  and  summer. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  water  from  a  well  IB 

feet  deep. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  wator  from  a  well  17 

feet  deep. 
[  have  plenty  of  good  wator  from  a  well  12 

fo  1  I  feet  deen. 
I  h-ive  plenty  of  water  from  a  well  10  to  12 

feet  d"('p. 
I  got  fairly  good  water  from  the  creek. 
Rut  creek   run:  tluoagh  my  farm  ;    good 

witer  can  be  gut  at  a  depth  of  12  feet, 
r  h.ivo  »  good  well. 
[  havo  ii  gcjoi  well  '0  feet  deep. 
Excellent  wiUer  cm  bo  got  at  a  depth  of 

■  (i  f jet. 
A  goo  1  supply  of  water  can  be  got  by  dig- 

A  good  supply  of  w'ltor  can  be  got  by  dig- 
ging fnou  7  to  I  2  feet. 

Gocd  w.itor  can  bo  got  from  the  river  and  a 
spring 

There  is  good  water  on  my  farm  in  a  spring 
10  feet  deep. 


ill 
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Robt  Morgan 

Matthew  Ferris.... 
John  W.  Carleton 

M.  Owens 

Nelson  Brown...., 

R.  P.  Bradl.v 

John  McKinnon 

.Jas.  King ;... 

Jas.  Stewart. 


Hoadingly,.. 


Burnside 

Clear  Springs. 


High  Bluff., 


Very  good  water  can  be   obtained   very 

easily. 
Very  good  water  at  8  feet. 
I  have  a  good  spring  within  50  rods  of  my 

house. 
Good  water  can  be  got  at  10  feet. 


High  Bluff Good  water  can  be  got  at  12  foot. 


St.  Pio, 
Portage 
Oberon 
Meadow 


La  P. 


Lea., 


Good  water  can  be  got  at  10  feet. 
We  have  a  creek  of  good  .spring  water. 
Water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
Good  w&ter  can  bo  got  by  digging  Ifi  feet. 


The  Prairie  hay  of  the  Canadian  North- West  has  already- 
become  famous  and  its  nutritious  qualities,  acknowledged 
gn  all  sides.  In  fact  stock-raising  will,  in  the  near  future, 
rival  the  production  of  grain  in  the  fertile  belt.  The 
Eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Peace  Eiver 
District,  especially,  will  become  great  fields  for  graziers  to 
carry  on  an  immense  business  in  cattle,  the  wild  gras3  in 
those  localities  being  even  of  better  quality  than  that  found 
on  the  plains.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  different 
varieties  of  grasses,  sedges  and  legumes  in  the  North 
"Western  prairies. 

The  first  point  a  farmer  would  note  about  them  is  the 
abundance  of  the  foliage  of  nearly  all  the  species,  while  the 
grasses  of  Eastern  Canada  are  nearly  all  culm  or  stem, 
having  most  of  them,  only  one,  two  or  three  leaves  most 
of  the  North  Western  grasses,  have  ten  or  twenty  leaves. 
Of  course  this  is  an  extremely  valuable  feature  in  grass,  as 
the  leaves  are  more  easily  digested  than  the  culms. 

The  culms  are  exceedingly  fine  in  the  prairie  grass,  and 
this  again  would  strike  a  farmer  as  indicating  a  good 
quality  of  grass,  add  to  this  that  there  are  in  some  species 
such  an  abundance  of  seeds,  as  to  make  the  fodder  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  feed  of  grain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tales  about  the  readiness  with  which  stock  will  fatten  on 
prairie  hay  are  not  overdrawn.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  grasses  found  in  the  North  "West — 
the  brown  top  or  cedar  grass  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds  and  has  fine  stem  with  abundant  foliage,  and  there 
are  several  species  of  red  top  very  nutritious. 
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The  pea  grass,  a  kind  of  vetch,  affords  good  pasturage  for 
stock  in  winter,  and  then  there  is  the  beaver  hay,  much 
superior  to  the  grass  of  the  same  name,  fonncl  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  Scotch  grass  is  a  favourite  hay  in  the  North- 
West,  and  the  Upland  hay  found  on  the  prairie  is  of  very 
fine  quality. 

Then  there  are  the  following  grasses :  bone,  blue,  buffalo 
blue  joint,  sedge  hay,  colony  hay,  June  grass,  bush  and 
wheat  grass,  as  well  as  numerous  other  varieties,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  being  nutritious,  and  some  of  them 
very  beautiful  in  appearance. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  prairie  grasses  in  the  North-West, 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  abundance  of  hay,  possessed  by  the 
settlers,  we  append  the  following  evidence  on  the  subject, 
from  resident  farmers : 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  IlESPECTING  GRASSES  AXD  HAY. 


Ij.  Iliivtlev 

St.  Charles ! 

[lay  i,s  very  plentiful,  we  shall  have  about 

150    tons    I'or     sale     almost    equal    to 

timothy. 
Wild   hay  is    a    little    scarce    here,    but 

timothy  does  well. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  the  best  quality. 
There  is   plenty    of  hay  of  good  quality, 

and  wo   can   grow   all  the  timothy   wo 

want. 
There  is    plenty  of  hay  of  good  quality, 

and  near  at  hand. 
I  have  a  20  aero   hay  meadow,  which  will 

yield  from  4  to  5  tons  per  acre. 
There  is  a  large  quantity   of  hay  of  verj- 

good  quality. 
Hay  is  quite  near  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  pkmty  of  hay  on  the  High  Prairie 

and  the  quality  is  good. 
There   is  plenty  of  hay  of  the  very  best 

quality. 
I  have  50  acres  of  good   hay  lard  which 

grows  grass  of  first  quality. 
I  have  thousands  of  tons  of  the  best  hay  as 

good  as  timothy. 
Uay   is   in    abundance    and    of    splendid 

quality. 
I  have  hay  in  any  quantity. 
I  have  hay  of  best  quality  in  abundance. 
iHay  is  in  abundancn  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  any  amount  of  good  hay. 
There  is  wild  hay  of  the  very  best  quality. 
I   have  hay   in   abundance   and  of  good 
quality. 

.T    Dilworth 

Hi"!!  Bliif 

Iliiwynnl  it  S 

W    .Tiickson 

Aforrig  

lli<'h  Bluff 

A.  Gillotpie 

.Tjis-  r  urtoii 

0 

(jroonwootl 

Nolsonvillo.. 

W.  E.  Mitchell 

Cooks  Creek 

Win.   Moss 

High  Bluff. 

Jas.  Owens 

Hi^rh  Bluff 

Jas.  Stewart 

Aleiidow  licn 

Jno.  FergiLson 

High  Bluft' 

JiiK.  Airtli 

S  tone  Willi 

E.  AV.  Julinston 

S])ringfiekl 

J.W.  Adshciul 

St.  Charles 

R.  Black 

Birds  Hill 

Wm.  Corbntt 

Sprinjrfiold  , 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald 

Rii1ff6viIIc 

O.  Tavlor 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Loii... 

W.  Orierson 
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Jno.  Brydon... 
A.  McDonald.. 

A.  J.  Mooro,... 

B.  J.  Chuebb. 


Simon  Ballantync 


Robt.  Adams 

A,  P.  Stevenson. 

C.  Enipson 

J.  Appleyard 


Ed.  Scott . 


Jno.  Smith..  . 
P.  Ferguson., 
ChOi'^.  Logan.. 
Mix.  Wilton  . 


And.  Dawson 


G.  A.  Perrin 

A.  D.  Cadonhead.c 

A.  Nelson,  jr 

A.  J.  Uinker 


Portago-La-Prairio 

Stonewall 

Xelsonville 

Yolsonville 


West  Lynnc. 


High  Bluff. 
JJelsonville 
W.  Lynne . 
Stonewall .. 


Portage-La-Prairie .. 


Westbourne 

Gladstone 

Portage-L;i.Pri',irio  .. 
High  Bluff. 


Headingly . 


Rev.  Thos.  Cook. 
F.  Os;letree 


Thos.  II.  Brown. . 
A.  V,  Bockstead. 


A.  C.  Harvey. 


G.  C.  Hall 

D.  P.  Lowe  ..  .  . 

W.  B.  Hall 

Philip  McKay  ... 


G.  Turner 

Jno.  Hall 

Augus  '^olson. 
G.  Granby 


Jas.  Fullerton  . 


Geo.  Tidsti' y. 


Alex.  Poison,  jr. 
T.  B.  Robinson.. 
T.  H.  AllesoD..,. 

Jas-  Munroe 

And.  Nelson 


Ridgeville 

Scratching  Rivor 

Nelsonvillo 

Qreenridge 


Westbourno 

Portage-La-Prairio 


Poplar  Point . 
Emerson 


Poplar  Point 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 

St.  Agathe 

Hoadingly 

Portagc-La-Prairie... 

Lower  Fort 

.■j!t.  Anne,   Pt.  D.  C" 

Ivildonan  

High  Bluff 


have    plenty  of    good    hay  two  miles 

distant. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  hay  close  by  in  a 

swamp  meadow. 
I  have  plenty  of  good  hay  and  have   cut 

50  tons  this  year. 
[  have  abundance  of  hay  and  of  first  class 

quiility. 
AH  farms  here  have  hay  for  their  own  use 

and  to  Sparc 
There  is  plRuty  of  hay  on  my  fsrm. 
ILiy  i.s  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Wo  havo  plenty  of  wild  hay  and  timothy. 
We  have  plenty  of  hay,  it  is  of  good  qua- 
lity. 
Hay  is  plentiful,  cattle  and  horses  do  well 

on  it. 
I  have  abundance  of  hay  of  different  kinds. 
Hay  is  plentiful  aud  of  good  quality. 
I  have  had  plenty  of  good  hay. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  best  quality  on 

my  land. 
I  have  abundance  of  good   hay  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile. 
ILiy  is  in  abundance  and  very  good. 
Hay  is  good  and  abundant 
I  obtain  all  the  hay  I  require  on  my  farm. 
There  is  any  amount  of  hay   and  that  of 

the  very  best. 
There  is  any  amount  of  good  hay. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  hay  within  thro* 

miles  and  timothy  can  be  grown. 
There  is  abundance  of  hay  of  good  quality. 
Any  whore  on  the  prairie   there   is    good 

hay. 
Thero  is  abundance  of  hay  of  good  quality 

on  my  property. 
There  is  abundance  of  good  hay. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  hay. 
I  can  get  any  quantity  of  good  hay. 
Hay    is   pleutiful,   and   almost    equal    in 

quality  to  cultivated  hay. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  good  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Timothy  can  bo  raised  and  wild  hay  is  to 

be  found  near. 
jThere   is   hay    of  the  very   best    quality 

principally  ravine  h,iy. 
High  B!"?f Hay  has   been  plentiful  and  of  the  very 

best  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundiince  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  hay. 
Hay  is  in  nbund.anee  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 


Cooks  Creek. 


Kildonan. .., 
Rociiwood... 
St.  Agatho. 
Kildcaan  ... 
Stonewall .  ■ 
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Jas.  Matliowson 
J.  J.  EdAards  ... 


Roht  Sutherland  . 
Robt.  A.  Tcskey.. 


Wm.  Ilill 

Wm  A-  Mann 


WestMcLccd 

F.  B.  Allan 

James  Davidson. 


John  Eraser. 


Alex.  Adams.. 
E.  Rocht'ord... 


J.  S.  P.  Cosby. 


John  Currie. 
\V.  Ellison... 


W.  Aylmer  . 
John  A.  Lcc 


J.  J.  Galbraith.. 


Chas.  Stewart  . 

Louis  Dinsing 
E.  M.  Malcy... 
W.  A.  Farmer. 


Robert  Bell 

(icorgo  Jenkins.. 
James  Bedford.., 
(Jeorge   Ferris... 

K.  Burnoll 

S.  J.  Parsons 

D.  McDougall... 
J.  D.  McEwun  .. 


James  Wims-tor.. 
Jame.s  Stewart  ., 


R.  IL  C.  Hall 
Robert  Boll... 
B.   Bruce 


Wm.  Start... 
D.  Chalmers . 


Emerson 

Poplar  Point.. 


Portagc-La-Prairie. 
St.  Agatho 


Woodlands. 
Birds  Hill  . 


Victoria  ..... 
S'onewall  .. 
High  Bluff. , 


Kildonan 


Clear  Springs 
Poplar  Poiut.. 


Redgeville . 


Victoria  .... 
Nel.'^onville. 


St.  L.<on.... 
High  Blufl". 


Xclsonville... 
Meadow  Lea.. 


Emerson..., 

Morris  

Ileadingly. 


Rock  wood  ..... 

St.  Agatho 

ivmerson. 

St.  Agiithc 

\elsonville  ... 

Springfu'l ' 

Meadow   Lea.. 

.Meadow  Lea.. 

High  Bluff 


High  Bluff 

^«cratohing  River., 

Burnside  

Poplar  Point. 


Assiniboino 

St  Anne  Pt.  D.  C, 


There  is  plenty  of  the  best  hay. 

There  i.s  plenty  of  splendid  hay  to  be  got 

at  jirosent. 
Hay  i.s  in  abundance  of  the  best  quality. 
Any  amount  of  good  hay  can  be  obtained 

in  this  vicinity. 
The  hny  is  of  splendid  quality  and  in  any 

quantity. 
I  have  more  hay  of  good  quality  than  I 

can  cut. 
Hay  i.-i  good  in  qu.'ility  and  quantity. 

had  abundance  of  hay  this  year. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  hay  is  plentiful  and 

of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  excellent  hay  for  all  tho 

winter. 
Tho  yield  of  h:iy  is  at  times  larger  than  is 

required. 
Hay  is  in  abundancn  and  of  good  quality. 
The  hay  is  very  good  and  plentiful  on  the 

farm. 
Hny  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
I  have  plenty  of  hny  ;  could  cut  50  tons 

on  my  farm. 
Have  obtained  good  hay  at  a  distance  of 

from  1  to  ;?  miles. 
Iliiv  is  in  abundance  and  of  splendid  qua- 
lity, 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  very  good. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  gord  quality. 
There  is  more  wild  hay  than   is  required  ; 

some  farmers  grow  tinu  thy. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  I'good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  haj 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality, 
liny  is  jileiitiful  and  of  e.\cellent  quality. 
Hay  is  rather  scarce  but  of  good  quality. 
Hny  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  any  amount  of  prairie  hay  of  best 

quality 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. 
During  lute  wet  we  have  had  abumianoo 

of  hay  here. 
HHyi-t-in  abundance  and  ofthc  best  quality. 
Hay  is  plentiful   and  very  good. 
^Ve  can  got  good  hny  c'ose  to  us. 
I  can  get  nil  the  hay  I  require,  and  that 

of  the  best  kind. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  of  grod  quality. 
Hay  is  in  abundance  and  Eft'd  tu  be  equal 

to  timothy  for  cattle. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  REINFECTING  GRASSES  AND  HAY.— Continued. 


Jos.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  iMcDowoll 

Greenwood 

Cooks  CreoU 

liny  i.s  in  nbundnnco  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  any  quantity  of  the  best  hay. 
Hiiy  i.s  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 
Hay  is  very  jjood  and  easily  obtained. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  on  the  High  Prairie 

and  the  quality  ia  good. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  close  at  band,  and 

of  su|icrior  quality. 
There  is  abundonee  of  hay  and  the  quality 

is  good. 
Hay  is  a  little  scarce,  but  of  good  quality. 
Uay  is  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

R.  G.  Jackson 

St.  Agathc 

Kobert  Morgan 

M    Ffirris 

Iloailingly 

Hiirnsiiic 

High  lilufT 

Mathew  Owens 

R.  P.  Bnullcy 

John  McKinnon 

Jii.inpy  Tvini' 

St.  Pio 

Portigc-Ln.-P... 

Oberon    .        

Jiinica  Stewart 

Meadow  Leu... 

While  doaling  with  the  question  of  stock  raising,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  to  the  effect  produced  on  cattle  by  the  cold 
during  the  winter  months  ;  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  winters  of  the  Canadian  North- West,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  are  really  less  trying  to  cattle 
than  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  old  settlers  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaA'ing  their  horses  out  all  the  winter,  on  the 
prairie  to  feed  on  the  grass,  which  they  un«overed  by 
digging  away  the  snow  with  their  fore  feet. 

Cattle  and  horses  ought  to  be  properly  stabled,  especially 
during  the  night,  and  if  this  is  done,  and  the  feeding  pro- 
perly attended  to,  they  will  thrive  well.  In  support  of  this 
we  give  a  few  out  of  the  many  testimonies  which  we  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

TESTIMONr  OP  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  COLD  ON  CATTLE. 


Benj.  Ilartlej  ... 

A.  Gillespie 

S.  C.  IliggiMon 

John  Sutherland 

Adam  Bell 

James  Sturton... 

John  Ferguson.. 

E.  W.  Johnston.. 
S.  Baliantyne  ... 


St,  Charles 

Greenwood 

Oakland  

Kildonan,  E 

Portage-La-Priiirie 
Nelsonvillo 

High  Bluff 

Springfield 

West  Lynno 


\ninials  do  not  suffer  so  much  hero  as  in 

England. 
Animals  do  well  here  in  winter. 
Tho  winters  are  dry  ;  animals  do  not  suffer 

from  cold. 
Tho  winter  is  less  severe  on  animals  than 

in  more  southern  latitudes. 
Animals  turn  out  well  in  tho  spring. 
Climate  being  dryer,    animals  stand  cold 

better  than  in  Ontario. 
If  cattle  are  well  cared  for,  they  thrive,  as 

the  climate  is  dry. 
The  winter  is  not  severer  than  in  Ontario. 
Although  last  winter   was    exceptionally 

cold,  cattle  wintered  well. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  COLD  ON  CATrLE.-^Continued. 


John  Besiri 

Morris 

Klldonan 

I  have  known  young  cattle  to  winter  at  the 

straw  pile. 
The  winter  is  not  severe  on  animals  :  nativa 

Angus  PoUon 

ThoB.  Sittsone 

Portage-La- Prairie .. 
High  Bluff 

ponies  winter  out. 
The  winters  being  dry  and  frosty,  thpy  are 

favorable  to  cattle ;  they  eat  their  food 

well. 
The  winter  is  not  so  hard  on  cattle  here  as 

Thos.  Dalzell 

W.  A.   Mann 

Birds  Hill 

in  Ontario,  as  there  is  no  rain  or  sleet  to 

freeze  on  them. 
Cattle  do  better  here  in  a  cold  steady  i^in- 

ter  than  a  changeable  one. 
The  winter,  though  cold,  is  uniform,  and 

therefore  not  unfavorable  to  animals. 
Tht  winter  is  not  severe  on  animals  j  they 

are  remarkably  healthy. 
The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  neutralizes 

the  cold. 
Stock  will  bo  ns  fat  in  the  spring   as  in 

Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  winter  is  less  severe  on  animals  here 

John  Fraser 

Kildonan 

W.  A.  Farmer. 

Ileadingly 

Stonewall 

H.  C.  Graham 

James  Stewart 

IliBh  Bluff 

D.    Chalmers 

St.  Anne  Pt.  D.  C 

Burnside  

Clear  Springs 

Hieh  Bluff 

Mathew  Ferris  

J.  W.  Carelton 

M.  Owens 

than  in  Ontario. 
The  winter  not  mucb  severer  here  on  ani- 
mals than  in  Ontario- 
Animals  thrive  well  in  the  cold  season. 
The  winters  here  are  less  severe  on  cattle 

Nelson  Brown 

High  Bluff 

Portage-La-Prairie .. 

than  in  Ontario. 
The  winters   here   have   about  tbe   same 

John  McKinnon 

effects  on  animals  as  in  Ontario. 
Cattle  thrive  well  in  winter  if  properly  fed. 
Young  cattle  grow  all  the  winter  when 

warmly  stabled  and  fed  on  wild  hay. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  for  intending  settlers  to  know 
how  the  farmers  of  the  North-West  winter  their  cattle,  and 
for  this  reason,  we  give  a  few  instances  : 

TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  RESPECTir..  WINTERING  OP  CATTLE. 


W.  Jackson 

S.  C  Iligginson. 
Jno.  Ferguson.. 


Robt.  Fisher  ■ 


High  Bluff., 

Oakland 

High  Bluff.. 


Cooks  Creek 


A.  J.  Moore .Nelsonville 


I  stable  my  cattle  at  night  and  let  them 

run  in  the  yard  during  the  day. 
I  winter  my  cattle  in  much  the  same  way 

as  in  Ontario. 
I  house  my  cattle  and  feed  them  on  hay 

and  they  are  in  good  condition  in  the 

spring. 
I  house  the  cattle  warmly  and  feed  them 

on  hay  with  an  occasional  feed  of  sal'.. 
I  feed  the  cattle  on  wild  hay  and  turr-  the 

steers  o,nd  young  stock  loose  in  the  straw 

stacks. 
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Continued, 


Joo.  Ucddis. 


I 


; 


A.  McDonald 


A.  1'.  Stevenson. 


KilJonan  . 


Gliulstono 


Ni'lfonvillo 


Francis  Oglctreo l'orta_?e-La-Piahio.. 

Gardner  Grauby nii;h  Bluff, 


And.  Nelson 

Win.  Hill 

llobt.  Bell 

Jno.  George 

A.  McPherson 

Kobt.  Bell 

Robt.  Morgan  , 

Matbew  Ferris 


Stonewall.,  . 
Woodlands,. 
Rockwood... 
Nclsonville. 
Emerson.  ... 
Barnsido  .... 
Iloadingly.. 
Biirnside.  .  . 


Jno.  AY.  Carlcton Clear  Spring 

Nelson  Brown    jHish  Bluff , 


Cows    are   kept   in   the  Pt.ible   and  other 

cjittic  fed  in  tho  yard  on  hay  and  straw 

and  stabled  at  ni;.;ht. 
I  i-table  tows  and  working  cattle  and  the 

young  stock  run  loose  around  tho  straw 

stacks. 
The  cows  are  ^tabled  and  tRe  young  cattle 

run  out  all  the  winter. 
I   stable   ni.V   ci>ws   and  allow  my    young 

cattle  to  run  around  tlie  straw  stacks. 
I   feed   my  cattle  on  wild  hay  and  turn 

them  out  to  the  straw  stacks  in  tho  day 

ti'.r.o. 
I  stable  my  cattle    and    feed  them    on 

prairie  hay. 
I  stable  my  cattle,  my  native  ponies  are 

out. 
I  stable  my  cattle  in  a  flat  roof  log  build- 
ing with  straw  on  the  top. 
I  feed  my  cattle  on  hay,  turnips  or  grain 

are  required  if  straw  in  u?^cd. 
I  keep  my   cnttle  stabled,  fiom  December 

10  I  ho  end  of  March. 
Wo  stable  our  cows  and  oxen  c-nd  lot  the 

young  cattle  run  out  in  sheds. 
I  keep  my  cattle  in  stables   during  tho 

winter. 
I  keep   the  cows   and   calves  in  stables, 

tho    rest  run   around   tho  straw  stacks 

most  of  the  winter. 
I  keep  my  cattle  in  warm  stables,  giving 

them  plenty  of  hay  and  water. 
I  feed  my  cattle  in  a  yard  on  native  h.iy 

and  stable  them. 


The  story  of  summer  frosts  in  the  North  "Western 
territory,  has  long  since  exploded.  Of  course,  in  this 
respect  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  any  farmer  can  make  himself  perfectly  secure 
from  loss,  by  taking  care  to  sow  his  seed  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring. 

The  dryness  of  the  air  to  a  great  degree  tends  to  prevent 
summer  frosts,  of  a  nature  to  injure  crops.  We  would 
refer  our  readers  to  any  of  the  settlers  whose  names  and 
address,  we  have  already  given  to  prove  that  no  damage 
of  any  importance  has  been  suifered  from  this  cause. 

The  Canadian  North-West  is  specially  favored  in  freedom 
from  storms,  and  while  we  hear  of  hurricanes  devastating 
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whole  districts  in  other  portions  of  the  American  continent, 
such  things  are  almost  unknown  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude. 

There  has  not  been  acacC  of  crops,  having  been  destroyed 
by  storms  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  in  winter 
we  do  not  have  the  sever*!  snow  storms  so  frequently 
experienced  to  the  south  of  us. 

T.:e  country  is  certainly  blessed  in  this  respect,  and 
although  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense,  the  weather  is 
generally  calm  and  clear  when  it  is  so. 

Another  blessing  so  i'ar  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
North  "Western  territory  of  Canada  is  the  freedom  from 
blight,  worms  or  insects,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent  have  been  so  destructive  to  crops. 

Potatoes  and  other  roots  and  vegetables,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement,  yield  splendid  crops,  and  the 
quality  first  class  :  One  property  of  the  potatoes  grown  in 
this  country  is  that  the  largest  sized  specimen  is  invariably 
found  to  be  mealy  to  the  very  core.  Their  prolific  yield 
is  certainly  remarkable.  Early  rose  and  snow-ilakes  have 
so  far  been  the  favourite  varieties  with  our  farmers,  some 
of  the  specimens  weighing  as  high  as  5  and  G  jiounds  to 
the  potato. 

The  great  advantage  possessed  by  prairie  over  wooded 
country  is  the  ease  with  w^hich  it  can  be  turned  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  land  has  only  to  be  broken  to  yield  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  second  it  is  in  good  condition.  This,  when 
compared  with  the  toil  of  years  required  to  clear  a  wood 
farm,  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  new*  settler. 

Recently,  it  has  been  discovered  by  successful  experi- 
ments, that  seeds  sown  on  the  prairie  grass  and  then 
ploughed  lightly,  will  yield  good  crops  the  same  season. 
This  is  a  most  important  discovery,  as  it  shows  that  an 
immigrant  arriving  on  his  claim  in  the  spring  can  begin  to 
realize  a  return  from  his  labours  almost  as  quickly  as  if  the 
land  had  already  been  cultivated  and  improved.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  in  this 
respect,  and  they  will  be  found  w^orthy  the  consideration  of 
every  farmer  contemplating  the  "  breaking  "  of  new  lands. 

An  experiment  in  raising  grain  on  fresh  sod  has  been 
tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Stone  Lake  for  the  past  two 
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seasons  with  such  marked  success,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
extensive  trials.  We  are  not  informed  who  the  first  experi- 
menter was,  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Stone 
City,  there  are  farmers  so  confident  of  success  that  they  have 
put  in  considerable  quantities  of  small  grain  in  the  fresh 
sod  the  past  season,  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  with  the  most  beneficial  result.  The  novelty  of  the 
operation  is  that  the  grain  is  first  sown  on  tho  prairie  grass, 
and  then  the  "  breaking  "  is  done.  A  not  very  heavy  sod 
is  turned,  and  the  grain  buried  quickly  finds  its  w^ay 
through.  In  a  few  weeks  the  sod  is  as  rotten  as  need  be, 
and  can  be  kicked  to  pieces  easily  with  the  foot.  Now  for 
an  illustration.— A  Mr.  Daly,  near  Big  Stone  City,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  sowed  10  acres  of  oats  in  this 
way  last  year  :— He  put  two  bushels  and  a  peck  to  the  acre, 
and  broke  his  land.  Last  fall,  from  ten  acres  he  harvested 
420  bushels  of  oats  which  were  worth  sufficie  at  to  pay  for 
the  breaking,  and  leave  him  some  seventy-five  dollars 
besides.  This  year  he  sowed  75  acres  in  this  way  with 
equally  good  success,  the  yield,  according  to  estimate,  as 
he  had  not  threshed  when  we  were  there,  not  being  less 
than  1000  bushels  on  the  piece.  Another  gentleman  near 
him,  sowed  buckwheat  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  the  same 
way,  and  has  every  promise  of  a  magnificent  crop.  Another 
tried  corn,  droping  a  few  kernels  in  every  fourth  furrow. 
Wheat  has  not  been  tried,  but  will  be  another  year.  It  has 
been  found  that  grain  can  be  sowed  on  the  prairie  early 
and  the  sod  rotted  as  readily  as  if  sowed  in  June,  as  the 
growing  crop  shades  it,  and  but  little  grass  starts.  This 
is  a  valuable  discovery  and  will  be  worth  much  to  new 
beginners  who,  thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
have  not  expected  anything  before  the  second  year.  It  will 
be  of  value  also  to  larger  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  a 
heavy  outlay  each  year  for  breaking,  for  the  oat  crop  not 
only  pays  for  the  labor,  but  leaves  a  good  margin  besides. 
It  is  an  experiment  certainly  worth  a  trial. 

The  immigrant  settling  in  a  new  country,  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  this  discovery  which  will  enable  him 
to  realize  sufiicient  for  his  expenses  the  first  year,  and 
perhaps  will  enable  him  to  place  a  sum  of  money  aside 
for  future  use.    The  new  settler  when  he  arrives  in  the 
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country  ought  to  locate  his  farm  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  then  set  to  work,  to  break  as  much  land  as 
possible,  for  the  ensuing  year's  seeding.  If  he  should  be  in 
time  to  sow  on  the  sod,  as  already  described  by  all  means 
let  him  do  so,  but  if  not  he  should  break  as  much  as 
possible  for  cultivation  the  following  year.  He  and  his 
family  can  very  well  camp  out  in  tents  during  the  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  erect  a  warm 
house  and  stables  for  the  winter.  There  appears  to  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  I'armers,  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  seed  to  sow  the  second  season,  and  therefor  for  the  in- 
formation of  immigrants,  we  give  the  following  as  the 
experience  of  actual  settlers  in  the  North- West : 


TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTING  CROPS. 


Benj.  Hartley. 
J.  Dilwortb  jr. 


St.  Charles. 
High  Bluff. 


F.  F.  Bradley... 
Alex.  McDonald. 


Jas.  Fleming 

Salmon  Ballantyno. 
D.  F.  Knight 


Peter  Ferguson.. 

Max.  Wilton 

Andrew  Dawson. 


Emerson. 


Stonewall. 


West  Lynne.. 
West  Lynne. 
Emerson  


Arthur  D .  Cadonhcad 

F.  Ogletree 

F.  H.  Brown 


A.  C.  Harvey. 
Qeo.  C.  Hall .. 


Gladstone  .. 
High  Bluff. 
Headingly.. 


Scratching  River ..,, 
Portage-La-Prairie . 
Poplar  Point 


Poplar  Point 

Portage-La- Prair  io 


A  fair  crop  can  bo  obtained  the    second 

summer,  otita  or  barley  should  be  sown. 
A  fine  croj)    cin    bo    obtained    the   next 

year    after    breaking,    wheat    or    oats 

fhould  bo  sown. 
A  crop  can  bu  obtained  tho  first  .season, 
but  I  would  recommend  no  seeding  of 

liny  kind  till  tiio  following  spring. 
I  have  raised  60  bushels  per  acre  of  oats 

on  breaking  down   in   Juno  and  sown 

early  tho  following  spring. 
Break  in  Jane  and  sow  wheat  or  oats  tho 

following  spring, 
flood  oat.s  can  bo  grown  on  early  spring 

breaking. 
Oats  do  well  on  the  sod,  after  tho  second 

plowing  any    kind   of   grass    may    be 

sown. 
A  fair  crop  can  l)e  obtained  tho  following 

spring,  sow  any  kind  of  grain. 
Break  tho  land  in  Juno  and  turn  it  back 

in  tho  fall. 
A  man  can  break    in  the  .spring  and  have 

a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  tho  same 

year. 
Oats  may  bo  sown  on  the  breaking,  wheat 

tho  second  year. 
Break  from  lirst  of  June  to  tho  15th  of 

July,  sow  wheat  following  spring. 
Limd  broken    1st  June  and  to  IStli  July 

would   give  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the 

next  year. 
I  have  only  had  potatoes  on  first  break- 
ing. 
A  fair  crop  m.ay  bo  obtained  the  first  year, 

after  breaking  sow  oats  first. 


.     . 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SKTTI.LUS  UIOSPECTIN*;  CllOVH.-ConUnved. 


J.  E.  Malojr.  .  .. 
Augiis  Pdson... 
Noil  Ilunderson 


Morri.". 


Kiliionan 


Coolts   Crook. 


T.  II.  Ellison.  Scrulching  River 


Thof.  Sigsons 

Jas.  ViUal 

Jno.  Taj'Ior  .. 

F.  B.  Allnn..., 


Purtnge-La-rrniric. 

ilc.iilingly 

Iloiidingly 

Stonewall 


Jas.  Davidson High  IlI-'Q" 


W.  Aylmer. 


St.  Leon 


Jno.  Hourio |St.  Anne 


W.  A,  Farmer  ... 

R.  Boll 

Jno.  Oeorgo 

Geo.  Ferris  

Wm.  Start 

Ilenry  AVest   ■ .... 


Ileadinclv. 


Nelsonvillc 

■^t.  Agntlie 

Assiniboine 

Clear  Spring 


Ilnlf  a  prop    mny   bo   obtained   the    first 

your  (  f  wheat  niict  oat.x. 
A    fair  crop   of  unts  can  bo    got    on   the 

brciikin;^. 
The  land   plowed  in  tho  spring  and  sown 

with  outH  will   average  uU   busheU  per 


A  f  lir  Prop  of  onts  can  be  obtained  from 
the  fir-xt  plowing,  wheat  from  tho  second 
plowiii;^. 

Land  biokcn  in  June  in  ft  for  a  crop  of 
onts  tl)0  fi.llowin((  Feason. 

A  fair  rr')p  of  wheut  may  be  obtoincd  tho 
follo^\  ng  year. 

A  fair  crcpp  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain 
may  bo  obtained  the  summer  after 
breaking. 

I  h.'ivo  grown  good  wheat  Iho  first  year 
after  bieaking. 

A  fiir  crop  may  be  obtained  the  year  after 
breiikin;,'  sow  Fife  wheat. 

Land  should  be  broken  ^hallow  and  turned 
back  deep,  pow  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Oiits  do  beiit  on  first  breaking,  wheat  on 
the  second. 

Wlie.it  may  be  .'cwn  the  following  spring, 
land  broken  in  June. 

Rockwood I  have  grown  wheat  nni  oats  on  the  Crst 

bieaking. 

Some  years  onts  can  be  rai«ed  on  break- 
ing a  very  good  crop,  but  a  better  crop 
assured  the  second  year. 

I  have  raised  I?,")  bush,  to  tho  acre  of  oafs 
sown  on  firft  breiikiri;:. 

I  have  a  good  crop  on  tlii.s  year's  break- 
ing. 

Land  should  be  broken  in  June  and  sown 
with  wheat  next  spring. 


The  question  has  f'roquGiitly  boon  raised  as  to  whether 
fall  wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  Canada  North-West,  and 
from  experiments  made,  it  is  doiibtlul  if  it  can  be  cultivated 
successiully.  The  slight  depth  of  snow  on  the  prairie  is 
against  the  culture  of  this  description  of  grain,  although  a 
great  many  farmers  here  are  of  opinion  that  it  can  be 
grown. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  statements,  pro  and  con 
of  farmers  who  have  made  experiments  in  this  respect  : 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RETTLKRS  UKSI>ECTIN(;  OIloWH  OF  FALL 

WHEAT. 


R.  P.  Bradley. 
Kol.t  Uoll 


Jno.  W.  IjOO 

Rov.  T.  Cook 

Fred.  T.  Bnidloy. 

Win.  Corbett 

Jno.  FrttHcr 


D.  ChnlmerB 

A.  V.  Beckstead. 


«t.  Pio 

Burnside.  

High  BlulT. 

Wt'stbourne 

Einor^on 

Springrioid 

Kildonan 

St.  Anne,  Pt  I).  C  .. 

Emerson 


I  sowed  a  little  Insit  fall  nnd  it  looks  well. 
I  havu  tried  a  little  full    wheat  and  it  did 

well. 
Whciit  when   sown   lato  in  n  shady  place 

will  do  well 
A  heavy  cro])  will  bo  the  result  ol  wheat 

fown  in  the  fall. 
I  hnvo  tried  fall  wlicat,  but  cannot  rocom- 

iiiend  its  culture. 
I  hnvo  tried  full  wheat  hut  it  was  a  failure, 
I  have  tried  fall  wheat  but  without  suecoss, 

the  autnuin  ia  too  dry  as  u  rule. 
Huvo  seen  good  full  wheat  raised  by  my 

neighbours. 
Fall  wheat  is  killed  in  winter  as  there  is 

not  enough  snow  to  cover  the  ground. 


In  addition  to  the  above  statements,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  twenty-two  farmers  living  in  the  country,  that  fall  wheat 
can  be  grown  successfully,  and  some  seven  others  who  are 
of  a  contrary  belief,  while  over  one  hundred  state  that  they 
never  gave  it  a  trial, — that  fall  wheat  has  been  grown  in 
the  Canadian  North-West  is  a  fact,  but  whether  it  will  be 
ever  extensively  cultivated  remains  to  be  proved.  So  long, 
however,  as  iiirmers  can  get  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  per  acre,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  they  will 
jyive  much  attention  to  fall  sowing. 

The  practicability  of  raising  corn  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West  has  also  been  discussed  and  a  variety  of  opinions 
offered  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  country  is  essentially  a  wheat 
producing  land,  but  the  following  statements  prove  con- 
clusively that  corn  can  also  be  grown  successfully  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  RESPECTINc;  (iliOWTH  OF  INDIAN 

CORN. 


J.  Belworth 

John  Sutherland 

Allan  Bell 

Wm.  Moss 

R.  Black 

E.  W.  Johnson •. 

Wm.  Corbett 

High  Bluff 

Kildonan  

Portage  La  P 

High  Blnff 

Birds   Hill 

Springfield 

Sprinirfield 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully, 

I  have  yellow  (or  small)  corn  for  the  last 

forty  years. 
I  have  raised  corn  succcstfully. 
Corn  does  very  well. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
Corn  that  I  have  raised  doe?  well. 
I  have  successfully  raised  corn  every  yea 

I  have  been  here. 
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TFSTIMONY  OF  S   TTLERS  KESrECTING  CxROWTH  OF  INDIAN 

CORS.—C-titii:»cd. 


Geo.  Tayl)r.., 

J.  Cassan 

J.  Bry.lon 

J.  Fleming  .  . 

B.  J.  Obubb... 
D.  Gillespie... 
P.  Furguson.. 
G  A.  Perrira. 
J. 


Poplar  Point.. 

Emei'aon 

I'ortagc-Lii  Prairie .. 
West  Lynno 


Beggs 


A.  .1.  Ilinker., 


Rev   J.  Cook... 
D.  J.  Lowe  .... 

W.  IJ.  Hull 

Ale.x.   Poison... 
T.  J.Robinson. 


N-^il  Henderson 
T.  H  Ellison.... 


Xelsonvillo 
Plympt<n... 
Gliidstone  .. 
Ridgeviilo  . 
Morris 


Groonridge... 


Westbourne 
St.  Agatlio.. 
Headingly  . 
Kildonan    ... 
Rook  wood... 


Jas.  Munroe. 
T.  DalzelK... 


Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River.. 


Kildonan.... 
High  BlufF.. 


J.  J.  Edwards 

Neil  MoLeod 

Jno.  Fraser    

Rev.  E.  Rochford. 

J.  Ciirrie 

D.  MoDoQgald.   ... 

Benj.  Bruce Poplar  Point..  . 

Wm.  Mart JAssiniboine 

D.  Chalmer St.  Anne  Pt  D. 

D    K.  McDowell Cook's   Creek... 

Robt.  Morgan Headingly  


Poplar  Point.. 

Victoria 

Kildonan    .... 
P  plar  Point.. 

Victoria 

iMetilow  Lea.. 


Corn  grows  well. 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 

I  have  raised  a  small  variety  of  corn. 

I  have  never  triad  corn,  but  my  neighb<iurs 

have  raised  good  corn. 
I  have  rai^ed  corn  successfully. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
[  have  raised  corn  with  marked  success. 
I  have  grown  corn  successfully. 
I  am  raising  corn  this  season  j  it  is  a  ro.il 

success. 
I  have  raised  corn  that  will  give  10  bushels 

to  t'uo  acre. 
I  have  raised  corn  guc^es.-^ fully. 
I  have  raised  excellent  corn. 
I  have  raised  corn  suooessfully. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
I  have   raised   corn  successfully   for   the 
house,  and  largo  cnjps  sown  broadcast 
for  feed. 
I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 
Corn   prows   fast   some    years    averaging 
fourteen  inches. 

1  have  raised  corn  sucee-ssfullj-. 
I  have  never  raided  any  ooi-n  but  have 
seen  it  successfully  done. 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 

I  have  raised  corn  succosstully. 

I  have  raised  corn  suci'essfully.f 

Good  corn  is  suocessfully  raised. 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 

Corn  does  very  well. 

I  have  raised  very  good  corn. 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 

I  have  raised  very  good  corn. 

I  have  raised  corn  successfully. 

Corn  grows  well. 


It  has  been  admitted  hy  competent  judges  that  the 
•wheat  grown  in  the  North  West  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  as  we  will  presently  show  the  yield  is  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  farmer  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  ready  market  for 
his  produce  at  fair  prices. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  makes  this 
country  a  very  desirable  one  lor  agriculturists,  and  it  is 
this.  While  the  wheat  producing  belt  of  country  in  this 
continent  is  narrowing  gradually  year  by  year  and  the 
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limit  extending  more  and  more  northward  the  Canadian 
North-West  on  account  of  its  great  depth  of  good  rich  soil, 
is  likely  to  become  in  the  near  future  the  principal 
granary  in  North  America.  We  have  already  shown  the 
extreme  richness  and  durability  of  the  soil,  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  ripening  and 
harvesting  seasons. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  American  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  is  the 
authority  for  the  following  statement — that  three-fourths 
of  the  great  wheat  producing  belt  of  the  continent  lie 
north  of  the  international  boundary  and  within  the 
Canadian  North- West. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  the  following  from  the  Pioneer  Press, 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minnf^sota,  certainly  a  most  disinterested 
authority.     It  says  in  its  issue  of  November  8,  1880  : 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  the  further  north 
"  wheat  is  grown,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  better  it  is. 

■Hr  -ii-  -U^  4lf  -it-  ■i/c  4('  -V-  ■it'  ■iif 

"  The  future  great  wheat  region  of  the  world  will,  un- 
"  doubteclly  be  in  the  rich  and  far  famed  valley  of  the 
"  Saskatchewan,  where  this  grain  grows  to  perfection,  not 
"  only  in  quality,  but  in  every  other  particular. 

"  The  berry  obtains  an  amber  color,  rounds  out  into  a 
"  fullness  it  does  not  attain  here,  and  is  rich  in  gluten,  the 
"  life  sustaining  principle  of  flour.        #         ^        #         # 

"  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  samples  were  procured 
"  from  several  parts  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  trial. 
"  The  best  of  this  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
"  leading  wheat-growers  for  cultivation.  One  variety  of 
*'  Scotch  Fife  yielded  the  first  year  at  the  rate  of  37  bushels 
"  to  the  acre,  of  a  hard  amber  color,  which  the  wheat 
"  inspector  for  the  Millers'  Association  at  Minneapolis, 
"  pronounced  the  finest  specimen  he  had  seen  since  he  had 
"  been  connected  with  the  association. 

"  Straw  stood  up  stiff  and  strong,  some  of  it  being  over 
"  five  feet  high,  the  heads  were  long,  while  the  color  of  the 
"  growing  grain  was  superb." 

There  have  been  various  statemens  made  in  regard  to 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  Canadian  North. 
West,  by  some  it  has  been  placed  at  40,  others  at  30,  and 
some  at  25  bushels. 


•  • 
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"We  have,  however,  received  returns  from  over  one 
hundred  farmers  in  the  country  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
this  will  give  our  readers  a  very  good  insight  of  what  the 
general  yield  is.  "Where  the  average  is  below  20  bushels, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cause  is  generally  newly 
broken  land,  or  some  misfortune  to  the  crop. 

The  following  returns  are  given  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  farmers  in  the  North  West,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  looked  upon  as  reliable  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  FARMERS  AS  TO  THE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  PER 

ACRE. 


NaU£. 


Benj.  Hartley.  .. 
Jno.  Dilworth.... 
ilayward  &  Song... 

«ieo.  (adman 

W.  Jackson 

A.  Gillespie 

W.  fiMgles 

E.  C.  Uiggioson... 

J.  Sutherland 

J.  McLane 

Jas.  6tirton 

H.  Belleuger  .... 

B.  E.  Mitchell.... 

Wm.  Mocs 

Vf.  Owens 

Jno.  £urgU6on.... 

J.  Airth 

R.  Fisher 

J  W.  Adshead.... 

Robt-   Black 

Jas.  Arnison  

Wm.  Corbett 

J.  U  Rent 

G.  v.  iitzgerald... 

G.  Taylor 

Vf.  Greerson 

J.  Casson 

John  Brydon 

Alex.  McDonald.. 

J    Fleemmg 

R.  J.   Moore 

B.  J.. Chubb 

J.  Balleiityne 

J.  Geddes 

Wm.  Green 


Address. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1879. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1880, 

25" 

30 
40 
25 

Average 
weight 

per 
busLel. 

St  Charles 

20 
23 
25 
25 
30 
38 
24 
26 
34 
35 

Ilieh  Bluff 

25 

20 
20 
28 
.30 
40 
20 
29 
23 
35 

61 

Morris 

•'2 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

Greenwood... 

CO 
25 
.37 
25 
25 
25 

00 
fi2 
64 

StoiieT7all 

25 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
20 
40 
37 
30 
30 
30 
35 
35 
•     35 
50 

O"} 

Oakland 

62i 

63 

Kildonan  E 

Portage  La  P 

Nelsouville     

64 

Cumberland  H 

35 
10 
35 
35 
31 
20 
22 
25 
22 
32 
31 
18 
40 
30 

Cook's  Creek 

High  Bluff 

Hiith  Bluff 

|-i5 

30 
:<o 
2S 
25 
25 
.30 
.35 
.35 
15 

25* 

20 
.35 
32 
32 
20 
25 
25 
28 
3i 
30 
21 

25"' 

66 
60 
64 

High  Bluff 

61 

Stonewall 

63 

Couk's  Creek 

St.  Charles 

()4 

63 

Birds  Hill 

62 

High  bluff 

Springfield 

62 
63 

Cook's  Crook  ... ,, 

Ridgeville 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Lea 

64 

45 
35 
35 
25 
30 
26 
25 
28 
45 
1         35 
35 

63 
66 

Emerson 

12 

33 

14 

30 
2S 
2(1 
23 

62 

Portage  La  P 

'*tonewall 

bl 

,         62 
62 

VVe't  Lynne 

1 

60 

^elsonvjlle 

Nelsonville 

27 

2-1 

61 

66 

West  Lynne 

.35"'" 
30 

Kildonan 

St.  Agatbe 

20 

!         33 
30 

60 
66 

1 
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TESTIMONY  OF  FARMERS  AS  TO  THE  YIELD  OF  \V1IEAT  PER 

ACRE— Continued. 


ly 


Namr. 


ADcnicsa. 


A.  McDonald Gladstone 

Jno.  Kelly Morris , 

1>  (lillospio.  Plympton 

Robt.  Adams High  Bluff..., 

A.  P.  Stevenson Nelsonviilo... 

J.  Appleyard Stonewall..  ... 

J.  D.  Stewart Cook's  Creek 

Ed.  Scott ..jportage  LaP 

P.  Furguaon.     ..       ...  dstono    ... 

C  Logim !*(  -caKO  La  P 

Ma.x.  Wilton...  i-^h  Bluff.. 

J.  Troop Hortage  La  P 

,  Dawson 'Headingly.  .. 

,  D.  Cadenhoad...  Scr.<tohing  River. 

.  J.  Uinker Green  Ridge 

Portage  La  P 
Pop'ar  Point 


Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 


30 


A. 
A, 
A, 

F.  Ogletroe 

T.  n.  Brown  

G.  A.  Tucker 

A.  v..  Beokstgad... 

A.  C.  Harvey 

D.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

W.  B.  Hall 

P.  McKay 

J.  Lowrie  &  Bros.. 

Cbas.  Begg 

Angus  Poison 

G.  Granby 

A.  Poison,  Jr 

G.  Tid.^bury 

T.  B.  Robinson 

Neil  Henderson 

Thos.  Sigsona 

Jas   Munroe 

J   F.  Vidal 

J.  Taylor 

T.  Dalzell 

A.  Nelfon 

J.  J    Edward 

R.  Sutherland 

G.  Stamjor 

Wm.  Hill 

W.  A.  Mann 

Neil  McLeod 

F.  B.  Allan 

J.  Davidson  

Henry  Uodgson 

John  Fraaer  

Alex.  Adama 


Portage  La  P.. 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point., 

St.  AgRthe 

Went  Lynne  ., 

Headingly 

Portage  La  P., 

Morris 

Stone  Fort...  . 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff...  ., 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Rockwood 

Cook's  Creek., 
Portago  La  P., 

Kildonan 

Headingly 

Headingly  ...., 

High  Bluff 

Stone    all  

Poplar  Point  . 
Portage  La  P. 
Poplar  Point . 

Woodland 

Uirds  Bill 

Victorii 

•tonowall 

High  Bluff...., 
Springfield  ..  . 

kildonan 

Clear  Springs. 


10 


3:J 
20 


Yield 
per    acre 

1S78. 


:50 

•I  •• 

28 
20 

ao 
ic 


Yie'd        Yie'd 
per  noro  per  acre 


25 
30 


ao  I 

2j 
30 


25 
25 
30 
25 
30 
SO 
30 
20 
20 
SO 


35 

25 

27 

25 

23 

24 

30 

25 

30 

30 

15 

26 

23i 

40 

28 

15" 


25 
25 


24 

38 


27 
29 


34 
"30 


17 

3S 

20 

27 

35 

35 

22i| 

20 

80 

30 

20 

30 

24 

25 

30 

25 

28 

30 

28 

30 


16 
25 
26 
40 
30 
13 
20 
16 


26 


25 
35 


1879. 


35 
40 
85 
35 
23 
12 
00 

MM 

37 
26 
23 
40 


1880. 


30 

25 

23 

30 

13 

27 

28 

83 

25' 

18 

15 

32 


21 
25 
25 
20 
30 
35 
34 


33 
28 
40 
29 
22 
15 
13 


30 
37J 
22 
30 


30 
40 
25 
40 
30 


25 
33 
35 
30 
35 
30 
30 
30 
25 
30 
27 
23 
35 


25 
10 


35 


30 
80 
20 
36 
35 
30 
34 


16 

20 
30 


15 
25 
25 
30 
20 
26 
37 
26 
40 


Average 
weigbt 

per 
bushel. 


62 

64 
60 
60 
60 
06 
65 
65 
64 
62 


60 
63 
65 
60 
60 
03 
65 
63 
62 
58 
60 
62 
60 
60 
60 
62 
65 
62 
61 
05 
62 
64 
62 
60 
64 


64 
62 
61 
62 
61 
63 
67 
60 
66 
61 
62 
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O  THE  YIELU  OF  WHEAT  PER 

Contimiad. 


Name. 

ADPItESS. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acie 

1878. 

Yi;ia 

per  acre 

1879. 

Yiclcv 
per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

John  Ciirriu 

Victoria 

19 

16 
16 

26 
27 
18 

25 
20 
40 
30 
30 
20 
15 

70 

Wni.  Ellison ... 

W.  Aylmor..... ,,.... 

Nelsonvillo 

St.  Leon 

64 
62 

Jas.  Dodils 

Sunnyside 

.•u 

2Si 
25 

John  Houric 

St.  Anno 

20 
21 

28 
25 

61 

J.  F.  Galbraith 

Nelsonvillo 

C.  Stewart 

Meadow  Lea 

Emerson  

Morris 

20 

63 

L.  Dicusing 

E.  M.  Maley 

J8 
25 
25 
25 
."8 
20 
27 
20 
25 
25 
25 

26 
20 
27i 

20 
25 
25 
25 

W.  A.  Farmer 

R.  Bell 

Headingly 

Rockwood 

27 
25 

65 

John  George 

Cha*.  Cuthbert 

Nelsonvillo 

63 
62 

High  Bluff 

25 

32 
25 
25 
20 
30 
30 
25 

H.  C.  Graham 

Stonewall 

20 

62 
6L 

Gc  (.  Jenkins 

St.  Agathe 

29i 

Jas.  Bedford 

Emerson  

35 
40 
30 
20 
30 
38 
36 
33 
18 
27 
30 
22 
15 
15 
15 
30 

62 
62 
65 
60 

Geo.  Ferris 

St.  Agathe 

£.  Burnell 

Nelsonville 

Springfield 

30 

Sam.  J.  Par.<!ons  ... 

D.  McDoiigall 

Meadow  Lea  

J.  D.  McE'vin 

Meadow  Lea  

J.  Whimster 

High  Bluff 

;i5 
:H2 

;^5 

27 

37 
33 

62 
60 
62 
62 

J.  Stewart 

High  Bluff 

J.    11.  C.Hall 

Scratching  River. 
Burnsido 

R.  Bell 

27 

30 

30 
25 
19 

"VVm.  Start 

Assiniboino 

Henry  West  

D.  Chalmers 

Clear  Springs 

St.  Anno  Pt.  D.  C. 

Greenwood 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Agathe 

i"o"" 

20 
20 

i'o" 

25 
10 

54 

Jas.  Sinclair 

D.  R.  McDowell 

25 

61 

R.  S.  Jackson 

17 
16 
37 
20 
10 
35 
20 
40 
30 

30 

62 
60 
60 

R.  H.  Palmer 

R.  Morgan , 

Cook's  Creek 

Headingly  

25 

;j2i 

25 
25 
:ni 
26 

;jo 
:!0 

27 
40 
24 
15 
32 
20 
\\2 
30 

M.  Ferris 

Burnsido  

25 

20 
37 
30 
25 
30 

63 
61 
64 

60 
65 
63 

64 

J.  W.Carlton 

M.  Owens  

Clear  Springs 

Hiffh  Bluff 

N.  Brown 

High  Bluir 

R.  P.  Bradley 

John  McKinnon 

James  King  J.  Mc- 
Kinnon  

St.  Pie 

Portage  La  P 

Oberon 

1877. 
par  acre. 


Average  yield  according  to 

the  above 26| 


1S7S. 
per  acre. 


1879. 
per  acre. 


1880. 
per  acre. 


^^        26f        29J 
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Taking"  26  bushels  of  whoat  to  the  acre,  as  the  avoraire 
yield  of  the  Canadian  North-West,  which  experience  tells 
us  is  a  low  calculation,  we  will  now  compare  it  with  that 
of  some  of  the  American  States  : 

Canadian  North-AYest 26  Bush  per  acre. 

Minnesota 17  "        " 

Massachusetts 16  "        " 

Pennsylvania 15  "        "       " 

AVisconsin 13  "        " 

Iowa 10  " 

Ohio 10  " 

Illinois 8  " 

These  facts  show  the  great  superiority  of  the  Canadian 
North  "West  as  a  wheat  growing  country.  The  weight  of 
the  w^heat  grown  is  also  something  remarkable,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Taking  the 
heavicot  samples  of  each  country  we  find  : 

Canadian  North- West 66  lbs.  per  bush. 

Minnesota 65     "      " 

Ohio 60     "  " 

Pennsylvania 60     "  " 

Illinois.. 58     "  " 


The  oats  grown  in  the  Canadian  North-West  are  very 
superior  in  quality,  being  plump  and  heavy,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  is  simply  enormous,  when  compared  with  other 
countries.  As  high  as  seventy  bushels  per  acre  is  no 
uncommon  thing  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns, 
and  in  some  cases  even  one  hundred  bushels  have  been 
realized. 

For  newly  broken  ground,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
oats  will  be  found  the  most  remunerative  crop,  and  there 
is  always  a  ready  home  market  for  all  that  can  be  raised : 


i 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  Y       D  OF  OATS  PER  ACRE. 


Name. 

Adurebs. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1879. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

Beng.  Hartley 

Jno.  Dilworth 

Hayward  it  S 

Geo.  Cadtnan 

St.  Charles 

CO 
70 
60 

High  Blutr 

Morri" 

CO 

75 
60 
60 
75 
50 
35 
50 
57 
60 

CO 
56 

CO 

46"" 
424 

38 

High  L'luff 

55 
75 
50 
40 
55 
51 

W.  .Inekfon 

High  iJlun 

SO 
60 
35 

00 

35 

A.  Gillespie 

w    Eagle's   

Greenwood 

40 

fc'tonewall 

;•<;■• 

35 

S.  C.  Hij^^ginson.... 
•Tnn   Siit.herlfind. .. 

Oakland 

«0             CO 

58              50 
60              CO 
50     j         80 
35     1         40 
50     ;         60 
60     '         70 
CO              57 
65             65 

CO     ' 

45    •,         50 
85              80 
CO     !         65 
75     ;         75 
65              60 
55     !         40 
50              60 
70             T(\ 

5» 

Kildonan  

;!8 

Jno.   McLiine 

Portage-La-P 

40 

J.  Stirton 

Nelsonville, 

40 

Horace  Billinfcs 

Robt.  E.  Mitchell.. 
Wm.    M(»<>a 

Cumberland  H 

33 

Cook's  Creek 

ni"'h  Blufl" 

.•50 
«)0 
70 
75 
70 
62* 
loo 

52 
SO 
75 

;;o 

35 
60 
60 
70 
CO 
45 

'15  " 

85 
60 
30 

38 
36 

jVI.  Owens 

High   Bluff 

42 

Jno.  Furguson 

J.   Airth 

High  Bluir.. 

Stonewall 

36 

36 

R.   Fisher 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Charles 

Birds  Hill 

38 

J.  "\V.  Adshead 

Robt.   Black 

42 
33 

Jauitis  Annison...  . 

Hi"-h  Bluff 

38 

Win.  Corbett 

Springfield 

42 

J.  G.Rent 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald... 
Geo.  Tavlor 

Cook's  Creek 

Ilidgeville 

38 
38 

Poplar  Point 

Meadow  Lea 

CO 

36 

Wui.  Greerson 

75 
50 
70 
4.'. 

J.  Capson 

Emerson 

Jno.  Brydon 
Alex.  McDonald.,.. 

Portage  La  P 

Stonewall 

West  Lynne 

75 

80 

CO 

38 

J.  Fleming 

20              45 
60             Hn 

34 

A.  J.  Moore  

Nelsonville 

CO 

56 

38 

B.  J.  Chubb  

Nelsonville 

35 
40 
CO 
40 

J.  Qcddes 

Kildonan 

40 
40"" 

35 

40"* 

65 

CO 

CO 

100 

40 

34 

AVm.  Green 

St.  Agathe 

Gladstone 

40 

A.  McDonald 

/in 

36 

38 

Jdo.  Kelley. 

Morris 

1"     1         ^.. 
75              70 
SO             CO 

D.  Gillespie 

Plympton 

15 

40 

B.  Adams 

High  Bluff 

Alex.  P.Stevenson. 

Nelsonville 

ino 

80     1 "7''" 

40 

J.  Appleyard 

Jas.  Stewart 

Stonewall 

60 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage  La  P 

Gladstone 

CO 
CO 
75 

80 
.')0 
CO 

37 
55 
70 
60 
78 

co' 

40 

40 

Ed.  Scott 

P.  Furgu.son 

Chas.  Logati  

CO     i         60 

90     1         ':-■> 

35 
36 

Portage  La  P 

High  Bluff 

Pcrtiige  La  P 

Headingly 

60 
70 

•" 

Max.  Wilton 

Jonathan  Troop.... 
Andrew  Dawson.,.. 

75 

38 
62 

CO 

80 

38     40 

Adam  Nol.soM,  sr... 

Nelsonville 

Francis  Ogletree... 
T.  H.  Brown 

Portage  La  P 

Poplar  Point 

75 
60 

CO 
40 

CO 
40 

50 
60 

34—40 
34 

t      i 


*  « 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  OATS  PER  AORE.-Con«in«erf 


i 


1 


«  ♦ 


Naue. 


Adorrss. 


Geo.  A.  Tucker.... 
A.  V.  Bockstead.... 

A.  C.  Harvey 

B.  G.  Lowe 

A.  J.  Nugent 

H.  B.  Hall 

Philip  McKay 

And.  Dryden 

Jaa.  Laurie  k  Bro< 

Angus  Poison 

G.  Granl^. 

Alex.  Pofton,  jr... 

Geo.  Tidsbury 

Neil  Henderson..... 

T.  H.  Ellison 

Thos.  Sigsons. 

Jas.  Munroo 

J.  P.  Vidal.. 

Jno.  Taylor 

Thos.  Dalzell 

Jno.  Mathewson... 

J.  J.  Edwards 

R.  Sutherland 

G.  Stanyer 

William  Hill 

Neil  McLeod 

p.  B.  Allen 

J.  Davidson 

Henry  Hodgson 

Alex.  Admas 

J.  Currie 

M.   Ellison 

Jas.  Doddfl..  

Jno.  Hourie 

J.  F.  Galbraitb 

Ohas.  Stewart 

L.  Dieusing 

E.  M.  Maley 

W.  A.  Parmer 

Robt.  Bell 

Jno.  George 

Chas.  Cuthbert 

H.  C.  Graham 

Geo.  Jenkins 

Jas.  Bedford 

Geo.  Ferris 

E.  Burnell 

S,  J.  Parsons 

D.  McDougall. ..... 

J.  D.  McEwan 


Portage  La  P 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

St.  Agathe..., 

West  Lynne 

Headingly 

Portage  LaP 

St.  Agathe 

Morris 

Kildonan 

High  BlufiF 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Cook's  Creek 

Scratching  River 

Portage  La  P 

Kildonan 

Headingly 

Headingly 

High  Bluff. 

Emerson 

Salsbury 

Portage-La-P.... 

Poplar  Point 

Woodlands 

Victoria 

Stonewall 

High  Bluff 

Springfield 

Clear  Spring 

Victoria 

Nelsonville 

Sunnyside 

St.  Annes 

Nelsonville 

Meadow  Lea 

Emerson 

Morris 

Headingly 

Bockwood 

Nelsonville 

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

St.  Agathe 

Emerson 

St.  Agathe 

Nelsonville 

Springfield 

Meadow  Lea 

Meadow  Lea..... 


Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 


00 
75 
43 
50 
50 
80 
63 


60 
65 
40 
50 
75 
50 
60 
90 
35 
25 
95 


Yield 

per  acre 

1878. 


25 
75 


60 
60 
60 


40 


70 
35 


52i 
60 


60 


35 


40 
100 
56 
50 
60 
80 
55 


50 
45 
70 
60 
60 


Yield 
per  acre 

1879. 


62 
75 
40 
30 
SO 


71 


30 


80 
50 
74i 


60 


60 


51 


65 
50 
:'0 

80 

ino 

45 
40 


60 
90 
4^ 
70 
60 
80 
54 
60 
60 
45 
73 
50 


52 
60 


Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 


25 
75 
50 


73 
40 
30 


50 
75 
50 
65 
27 
20 
68 
40 
30 
60 


70 

50 
40 
50 
70 
40 
45 
80 
150 
50 
40 


60 
60 


60 
100 


80 


65 
50 
60 


20 
65 
60 
40 
30 
60 


45 
40 
70 
60 
80 
60 
70 
50 
15 
70 
40 
40 
20 


60 
60 
60 
60 


60 

so' 


50 


Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 


60 
60 


37 
40 
36 

38—40 
34 
40 
40 
36 

34—40 
36 
38 
38 
37 

34—40 


5—40 
40 


35 

40^ 

34 

36 

38 

32 


40—45 


36 
48 
68 
36 
43 
38 


36 


36—46 


38 
40 


40 
36 
38 


w       4 


58 


TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  OATS  PER  ACRTS— Continued. 


Naui. 


Address. 


J.  Winjter 

J.   Stewart 

J.  H.  C.  Hall 

Robe.   Bell 

Wm.  Start 

Jas.  Sinclair 

R.  S.  Jackson 

R.  Morj^an 

M.  Ferris 

J.  \V.  Carlton 

M.  Owens 

Nelson  Brown 

R.  P.  Bradley 

Jno.  McKinnon 

Jas.    King  and  J. 
McKinnon 


High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

Scratching  River 

Burnside 

y^ssiniboinc 

Greenwood 

St.  Agathe 

Hendingly 

Burnside 

Clear  Springs..., 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

St.  Pie 

Portago-La-P  ... 


Yield    I    YicJd    |    'Yiold    |    Yield 
per   acrejpcr   acre  per  acre  per   acre 


1S7 


8.") 
65 


45 


25 
50 
35 
70 
80 
fiO 
60 


Oberon 


1878. 


SO 
75 


75 
60     I 


1S7'J. 


85 
75 


:{0 

45 
40 

40 
80 
80 
50 

75 


75 
00 
60 

:^o 
?.() 

50 
45 
fiO 
CO 
i)0 


CO 


1S80. 


40 
.35 
57 
50 
70 
GO 

75 


Average 
weight 

por 
bushel. 


80 

75 

41 

40 

:{;{ 

75 

.•?c 

SO 

55 

40 

:^0 

40 

HO 

40 
86 
42 
.34 

40 
.38 

40 


1877  1873  1879  1880 

per  acre,     per  acre      per  acre,     per  acre. 


Average  yield  according  to 

the  above 69|-       59|        58 


57:^ 


The  comparison  between  the  Canadian  North-West  and 
some  of  the  American  States  as  respects  the  yield  of  oats,  is 
as  follows: 

Canadian  North-West  say  average  57  bush,  per  acre. 
Minnesota  "        "        37       "  " 

Iowa  "        "        28      "  " 

Ohio  "        "        23       "  " 


Barley  is  grown  very  successfully  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  table.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent 
as  a  rule,  its  colour  fine,  and  brewers  pronounce  it  second 
to  none  for  malting  purposes. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  BARLEY  PER  ACRE. 


Name. 


Adoress. 


John  Dilworth 

Hayward  «fc  Son.., 

Geo.  Cadman 

W.Jackson 

A.  Gillespie    

Wm.  Eagles 

S.  C.  Higginson..., 
John  Sutherland ., 

John  MoLane 

Jas.  Sturton 

11.  Bollengor 

Robt.  £.  Mitchell 

Wm.  Moss 

M.  Owens 

John  Ferguson 

James  Airth 

R.Fisher 

J.  W.  Adshead 

Robt  Black 

J.  Armson 

Wm.  Corbett 

J.J.  Kent 

G.  V.  Fitzgerald  .. 

Geo.  Taylo- 

W.  Grierson 

Isaac  Cassoii..  . 
John  Brydon.... 

A.J.  Moore 

D.J.  Chubb 

Simon  Ballantyne.. 

John  Goddes 

Wm.  Green , 

A.  McDonald 

John  Kelly , 

.D.  Gillespie 

Robt.  Adams 

A.  p.  Stevenson. 
Jas.  D.  Stewart.. 

E.  Scott 

Peter  Ferguson.. 

Chas.  Logan 

Ma.x.  Wilton 

Jno.  Troop 

A.  J.  Hinker 

F.  Ogletree 

F.  H.Brown 

Geo.  A.  Tucker.. 
A.  V.  Beckstead 

A.  C.  Harvey..,.., 

B.  G.  Lowe 


High  Bluff 

Morris 

High  Bluff , 

High  Bluff , 

Greenwood 

Stonewall 

Oakland  

Kildonan 

Portage  La  P,... 

Nelsonville 

Cumberlandt  H. 
Cook's   Creek.... 

High  Bluff , 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

Stonewall 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Charles 

Birds  Hill 

High  Bluff 

Springfield , 

Cook's  Creek.... 

Ridgeville  

Poplar  Point .... 

Meadow  Lea 

Emerson 

Portage  La  P.... 

Nelsonville 

Nelsonville 

West  Lynne 

Kildonan 

St.  Agathe 

Gladstone 

Morris , 

Plympton 

High  Bluff 

Nelsonville , 

Cook's  Creek 

Portage  La  P 

Gladstone 

Portage  La  P 

High  Bluff 

Portage  La  P...., 

Green  Ridge 

Portage  La  P 

Poplar  Point 

Portage  La  P.... 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point...., 
St.  Agathe 


Yield       Yield 
per  aci-e  per  aero 

1877.        1878. 


30 


42 

40 
60 


40 


25 

60' 

42 

50 

40 

50 

20 


65 
50 


40 


40 
53 


60 


38 


45 


50 
40 
37 
30 


40 
20 
48 
80 


50 
39 
40 


35 
30 
40 
40 
60 
20 


16 
60 


20 
40 
60 
39 
40 
40 
20 
20 


60 
42 
28 


36 
47 


10 

'ss' 


40 
45 
40 


32 
35 


40 


45 
30 
15 


50 
48 
40 


Yield       Yield 

per  acre  per  acre 

1879.        1880 


30 
30 
30 
40 
70 
20 
35 
52 
65 
35 
25 
25 
60 
45 
40 
65 
12 
20 


65 
30 

"36' 
45 


26 
46 
43 
30 


10 
25 
38 
46 
30 
50 
45 


27 

40 
50 
48 


60 
30 
16 
40 
60 
43 


30 
35 
35 
36 


40 
40 
60 
40 
30 


50 
46 
40 


40 
30 
40 
65 


40 
35 
50 
30 
36 
35 
50 
40 
40 
40 


40 


30 
60 

50 


45 


40 


60 
30 
20 
60 
65 


ATerage 
weight 

per 
bushel. 


50 
60 
43 
48 
50 
60 


42 
56 
60 
66 
50 
50 
60 
60 
56 


50 
'48* 


48 
50—55 


51 
50 
50 


50 
60 


50 


52 


67 
48—60 
48 
48 
50 
48 
50 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  BARLEY  PER  ACRE.— Continued. 


Name. 

Addrks.s. 

Yield 
per  aero 

1877. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1879. 

Yield 
per  acre 

J.-iSO, 

Average 
woigiit 

pur 
bushel. 

H.  B.  Hall 

HeadiDirl  V 

40 

SO 

60 

Philip  McKay 

Jas.  Lawrio  Jk  Bro. 

Portairo  La  P 

50 
41) 
30 
40 
50 
30 
30 
20 

60 

Morris  

40 
40 

30 
30 
33 
30 

4(1 
40 

47—0 

Chas.  BegK 

Stone  Fort 

40 

ao 

40 

.so 

35 
62 

40 

Angus  Poison 

G.  Granby 

Alex.  Poison,  jr... 
Geo.  Tidsbury 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

Kildonan 

High  Bluff 

56 

40 
35 
•M\ 

40 
tiO 

52 
50 
60 

T.  B.  Robinson 

Roclcwood 

6U 

Neil  Henderson 

Cook's  Creek 

T.  H.  Ellison 

Scratching  Ri    r. 

P(  itage  LaP 

Kildonan 

Headincrlv  .     .   . 

TiO 

ao 

40 
30 
20 

Thos.  Sigsons 

Jaa.  Munroe 

32 
40 
80 
20 
37 
25 

3(i 
40 

28 
45 

60 
50 

J.  F,  Vidal 

Jno.  Taylor 

R.  Sutherland 

Headingly    

Portage  LaP 

Poplar  Point 

Birds  Hill... 

20 

60 

,, ,, 

42 
14 

35 

50 

G.  Stramger 

40 
40 
30 
30 

30 

Wm.  A.  Mann 

60 

F.  B.  Allan 

Stonewall 

J.  Davidson 

High  Bluff 

35 
50 
45 

48 

H.  Hodgson  

Sorincfield 

. 

Jno.  Frasor 

Kildouan 

50 
75 

40 
40 

60 
60 
15 
40 
35 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 

60 

Alex.  Adams 

W.  Ellison 

Clear  Springs 

Nelsonville           , 

60 
....       .    * 

W.  Aylmer 

St.  Leon 

40 
40 
20 
45 
40 
20 
60 
35 
45 
(10 
35 

y 

Jos.  Dodds 

Sunnyside 

St.  Anne 

50"" 

25 
40 

r\*> 

Jno.  Hourie 

62 

J.  F.  Galbraith 

Nelsonville 

E.  M.  Maley 

Morris 

W.  A.  Parmer  .... 

Headingly  

34 

31 

50 

Jno.  George 

Nelsonville 

Chaa.  Cuthbert 

High  Bluff 

25 
S5 

40 
30 

48 

Geo.  Jenkins 

St.  Aeatho 

Thos.  Bedford 

Emerson 

00 
60 
25 
50 
40 
60 
25 
70 
40 

64 

Edwin  Burncll 

Nelsouvillo 

S.  J.  Parsons 

''prinefield 

D.  McDougall 

Jas.  D.  McEwan... 

Meadow  Lea 

Meadow  Loa 

Jas.  Whimster 

Jas.  Stewart 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

40 
30 

36 
25 

42 
25 

62 
60 

Wm.  Start 

Assioiboino 

Jas.  Sinclair 

Greenwood 

45 

55 
25 
28 
f)0 
42 
40 

35 
25 
15 
32 
60 
39 
30 
56 
60 

40 

D.  R.  McDowell.... 

Codk's  Creek 

Cook's  Creek 

Headincrlv 

45 

R.  H  Palmer 

28 
30 
25 
45 
20 
59 
60 

48 

Robt.  Morgan 

J.  W,  Carleton 

Mathew  Owens 

Nelson  Brown 

Robt.  P.  Bradley... 

Jno.  McKinnon 

James  King  James 
McKinnon 

48 

Clear  Springs 

High  Bluff 

High  Bluff 

St.  Pie 

30 
45 

30 

60 
60 
48 
54 

Portage-La-P 

Portage-La'P...... 

60 

60 
60 

60 
60 

'    I  ^ 


V      I** 


61 


187r.  1878.  1879.  1880. 

per  acre,     per  acre,     per  acre,    per  acre. 

Average  yield  according   to 

the  above 40J         63         37f        41 

The  following  comparative  statement  tells  its  own  tale  : 

Canadian  North  West  say  40  bush  per  acre. 

Minnesota .' 25  "  "  " 

Iowa 22  "  "  " 

Wisconsin 20  "  "  » 

Ohio 19  ••  •'  «• 

Indiana 19  "  "  " 

Illinois 17  "  "  " 

We  have  only  a   few    returns  to  show   in   Peas,  still 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  good  crops  can  be  obtained. 

TKSTIMONY  0?  SETTLEUS  O.X  THE  YIELD  OF  TEAS  PER  ACRE. 


1 

Nasir. 

ADDRK88. 

Yield 

per  a(.'ro 

1877. 

i 

fiii" 

25 

20 

j 

Yield 
per  acre 

1 878.    I 

1 

Yield 

per  acre 

1 871>. 

20 

fir 

20 

18 

Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

\Vm.  Eji"'cs 

Stonowull 

KiUlonau  E 

Wish  Bhift' 

1 

6:!"" 

25 

60 

Jno.  Sutherland... 
.Tiis   Arinson 

60 

60 

Geo.  Taylor 

Poplar  Point 

MoM.dow  Ijca 

25 
40 

■     ■         i 

25 

20 
25 
:iO 

30 
15 

60 

Puter  Fur"U80ii 

Gladstone.. 

Portn<^o-Ii'i-P 

1 



Chiis  Logan 

3I:ix.  Wilton 

High  Uluff 

(Jreen  Kidj;e 

Portago-Lu-P  .... 
Einorson 

'2i 
1.) 
10 

25 
11 

20 

65 

50 

A    V    T.pi>.kstp;i(l 

40 
25 

60 

65 

l*.  McKnv 

T    II.  Elii.-'oo 

Porta;j;c-La-P 

.^^cratchin;^  River. 

llondingly    

Kildonun 

20" 

■Id 

HO 

GO 



Jos.  ViJiil 

;i5 

40 

40"' 

02 
15 

.'no.  Vrrispr             ... 

40 
35 
30 
35 
fi8 

40 
35 

60 

Jmh  Bedford  

Ktnerson 

Noisonviilo 

Iloailingly  

St.  Pie  

Portage -La- 1' 

Kdwin   U 11  r IK' lie... 

60 

K.  V.  Briidloy 

Jno.  McKiniK'ii 

28" 

65 
65 

62 


Average  yield  according  to 
the  above 


1877. 
per  aero. 

32 


1878. 
per  acre. 

34 


1879. 
per  aero. 


18S0. 
per  acre. 


32J        38J 


There  is  not  much  Rye  grown  in  the  North-West  as  yet, 
but  the  experience  of  Mr.  Beckstead,  as  given  below, 
proves  that  it  can  be  grown  to  advantage. 


Name. 

Hi 

Address. 

Yield 
per   acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

30 

Yield 
per   iicro 

1S7U. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1S80. 

Avenige 
weight 
per 
bushol. 

A.  V.  Beckstead... 

Emerson 

30 

40 

40 

60 

The  Canadian  North-West  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Potatoes.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  in- 
stances, the  yield  is  enormous  and  the  quality  is  well 
known  to  be  verv  superior.  Some  specimens  weighed  as 
high  as  4f  pounds  each,  and  one  peculiarity  is  thar  they 
are  generally  mealy  to  the  very  core. 

The  favourable  climate  and  tho  rich  soil  of  this  country 
tend  to  make  the  potatoe  a  profitable  crop  even  during  the 
first  season,  immediately  after  breaking,  by  turning  the  sod 
over  on  the  seed.  The  following  evidence,  however,  will 
show  how  successfully  this  product  can  be  raised  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE. 


Namb. 

Adorkss. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1878. 

250 
500 
300 
500 
200 
400 
280 
600 

Yield 
per  acre 

187!). 

Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

John  Dilworth 

High  Bluflf 

200 
500 
300 
400 
600 

250 
500 
300 
550 
400 
400 
300 
600 
400 
200 
350 

20(1 
500 
300 

58 

Hay  ward  &   S 

W.  JaokBon 

Morria 

60 

High  Bluff 

Greenwood 

A.  Oillespie 

60 

W.  Eaeles 

Stonewall 

500 
400 
300 
500 

60 

8.  C.  Bigginson 

John  Sutherland... 

Oakland 

Kildonan,  E 

Portage  LaP 

NelBonviHe  

240 
600 

John  MoLane  

John  Sturton 

Horace  Bellanger.. 
Win*  Moss 

Cumberland,  H... 
High  Bluff 

200 
350 

150 
350 

200 
350 

58 

r 


f    M» 


*    I* 


4' 


63 


TESTIMOXr  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE.— 

(.'untbiKfd. 


J. 


I  n 


K ;_= ;:_ii 

Nauk. 

AunitKMii. 

High  Tiluflf.  

High   Uluff 

St.  Charles 

C<iok'8  Crook   

High    Rluir 

Yield 

per   acre 

1S7V. 

Yield 
por   aero 

187S. 

250 
400 

200 
:150 
500 

Yield 
per  acre 

1870. 

Y'  Id 
por   aero 

1880. 

250 
400 
250 
250 
250 

Avorago 
weight 

per 
bimhoL 

Matbow  Owens... 

John   Ferguson 

Jiis    Aflshend 

Robt.  Fisher 

300 
400 

200 

;iuo 

300 

400 

200 
450 

60 

*  fid" 

00 

Jnf.  Arinson 

AVm.   Corbott 

."^nriniflield  

J  V.  Fitzgerald  ... 
(r.  Tiiylor 

Ridgovillo  

130 
175 

ISO 
200 
300 
300 

JO 

Poplar  Point 

.Meadow  Lea  

200 

60—63 

Wiu  (jriortion 

Isaac  (/iis.-'on... 

FJni'Tson 

400 
300 
200 

175 

Ales.   McDoniild 

St'inewiill 

Jas    Flotning 

Wost  liVniio    

300 
300 
300 
200 
400 

250 

350 
300 
450 
200 

Ronj.  J   Chulib.... 

\els(jiivillo 

A.  McDonald 

Gladstone     

Plyiniiton 

.■300 
500 
450 

3011 
400 
400 

1).  Gillespie 

A.  P.  Stevenson  ... 

J.  .\pplcyard 

J    I).  Stewart 

Neldoiiville 

Stonewall 

61 
60 

Cook's  Crook 

Westbourne 

Gladstone 

100 
•150 
400 
250 

;!oo 

200 

;ioo 
'"300"' 

150 
200 
200 
100 

100 

300 

65 

John  Smith        .  .. 

400 
500 

""300" 
400 

I'etor  Ferguson 

-101) 
200 
300 
250 

450 
280 
301] 
32;' 

60 

0.  Logan  

A.  I'liwsoti 

Portage  La  P 

Headini^lv  

A  J   Ilintter 

(jTrcGiirid"© 

62 

F  O^letrce 

PortM^'i;  La  1' 

PortnjLjo  La  P 

1'' 111  priori 

J.  A.  Tucker 

200 
300 
260 
200 
;'00 

30(» 
500 

200 
500 

60 
60 

A   C.  Harvey 

D.  (J.  Lowe. 

Poplar  Point 

St.    Agatho 

Hendini'lv  

200 
50 
100 
300 
300 
250 
300 
300 
100 

60 

\Y  ]J.  Hall 

300 

60 

A.  Dovden 

St.   A"atho 

G.  Tumor 

Lower  Fort 

Jas.  Laurie  it  U 

3Iorris 

150 
300 
250 
300 
350 

Gardner  Granby.. 

Alex.  Pol.ion  

Geo.  Tidsbury 

J.  B.  Robinson 

Ili-'h  Bluff 

250 
300 
400 
200 

250 
300 
300 

Kildonan      

High  Bluff 

Hockwoo  1 

60 
60 

Cook's  Creek 

500 
350 
250 

Thog.  Sigsons 

Portage  La  P 

Kildonan...    

Ilciadini'ly  

400 
200 
200 
400 
300 

150 
320 

400 
250 
260 
450 

500 
200 

Jas.  .Munroc  

J.  F.   Viilal 

50 

Jos.  Dalnt'll    

High   Bluff 

375 

150 

65 

And.  Nelson 

Stonewall 

Emerson 

Poplar  Point 

Birdi  Hill 

60 

.Lis.    ]\Litliewson... 
J.  J.  Edwards 

,       396 

375 

60 
62 

JL  \V.  Mann       .... 

250 

2i'0 
200 
200 
250 
400 

150 

K.  15.   Allan 

Stonewall 

•T.  Davidson    

Hi")!   Bluff 

IL  Hod*'sun. 

Snrinirtield  

500 
400 

300 
400 

60 

Jno.  Frascv 

Kildonan 

400 

56 

64 


TESTIMONY  OF  SETTLERS  ON  YIELD  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE. 

Continued. 


Name. 

Address. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1877. 

Yield 

per  acre 

1878. 

Yield 
per   acre 

1879. 

Yield 
per  acre 

1880. 

Average 
weight 

per 
bushel. 

Alex.  Adams........ 

Clear  Springs 

Victoria 

100 

120 

200 
250 
300 

60 

Jno.  Currie  

250 

W.  Alvmer.... 

St.  Leon 

Jos.  Dodds ....•• 

SunnTside 

300 
200 
200 
500 
400 

400 

Jno.  Hourie 

St.  Anne's 

Nelsoi;  ville 

150 
300 

120 
250 

400 

56 

J.  e.  Galbraith 

300 
300 

300 

C.  Stewart 

Meadov  Lea. 

Et  M.  Malev 

Morris 

Robt.  Bell 

Rookwojd 

200 

Jno.  Georee 

Nelsonville 

200 

200 

200 
350 

H.  C.  Graham 

Stonewall 

St.  Agathe 

Geo.  Jenkins 

200 

375 
250 
150 

350 
400 

375 

Jas.  Bedford 

Emerson 

300 

Geo.  Ferris 

.St.  Agathe 

Nelsonville.. 

""m" 

200 
40  •> 
500 

64 

E.  Burnell 

425 
300 
4011 
300 

600 
4110 
100 
200 

S.  J.  "arsons... 

SDrinciield 

D.  McDougald 

J.  D.  MoEwan 

Meadow  Lea 

Meadow  Lea 

High  Bluff 

350 

350 

""'35V' 
550 

Jas.  Stewart 

Wm.S'art 

Assiniboine 

D.  Chalmers 

St.  Anne,  Pt.  D  C. 
Greenwoods 

400 

Jas.  Sinclair. 

.300 
600 

D.  R.  McDowell... 

Cook's  Creek 

St.  Agathe 

150 
2K) 
130 
160 
250 
300 
400 
300 
400 

300 

R.  S.  Jackson 

R.  Morgan.. 

Headingly  

Bumside 

100 
140 
300 
300 
400 
400 
300 

120 
150 
275 
250 
400 
420 
300 

400 

ei" 

W.  Ferriss 

200 

Jno,  W,  Carleton... 

Clear  Springs 

High  Blujj  

High  Bluff 

Mfit:.   Owens......... 

250 
300 
250 
300 

60 

Nelson  Brown 

Robt.  P.  Bradley... 

St.  Pie 

Portage  La  P 

Oberon.... 

Jno.  McKinnon 

Jas.     King,    Jas. 
McKinnon 

60 

Average  yield  according  to 

above 304 


1877.     1878.     1879.    1880. 
per  acre,  per  acre,  per  acre   per  acke 


308        302        318. 


In  roots  and  vegetables  we  produce  the  following  evidence 
of  what  has  been  done  by  a  few  of  our  farmers : 

W.  H.  J.  Swain,  of  Morris, 
Has  produced  800  to  1000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre, 
and  60  bushels  of  beans  has  also  been  raised  by  him 
per  acre. 


It 
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S.  C.  Higginson,  of  Oakland, 

Ha«  p'-oduced  cabbages  weighing  17^  lbs.  each. 
Allan  Bell,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 

Has  had  cabbages  45  inches  around,  and  turnips  weighing 
25  pounds  each. 

Thos.  B.  Patterson, 

Has  realized  40  tons  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  some  of  thora 
weighing  as  much  as  20  pounds  each. 

Robt.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Cooks  Creek, 
Kaised  a  squash  of  six  weeks'  growth,  measuring  5  feet 
6  inches  around  the  centre. 

Wm.  Moss,  of  High  Bluff, 

lias  produced  carrots  weighing   11   pounds  each,   and 
turnips  measuring  36  inches  in  circumfererice. 

James  Airth,  of  Stonewall, 

States  that   the  common   weisjht   of  turnips   is   twelve 


high 
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pounds  each,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  as 
thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Isaac  Casson,  of  Green  Ridge, 
Has  raised  270  bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre. 

John  Geddis,  of  Kildonan, 

States  that  he  has  raised  300  bushels  of  carrots  and  800 
bushels  of  turnips  per  acre. 

John  Kelly,  of  Morris, 
Has  produced  from  800  to  1000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the 
acre. 

Joshua  Appleyard,  of  Stonewall, 

Also  states  his  crop  of  turnips  to  have  been  1000  bushels 
per  acre,  the  common  weight  being  12  lbs.  each. 
Ed.  Scott,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 

Eaised  400  bushels  of  turnips  from  half  an  acre  of  land. 

W.  tf.  J.  Swain,  of  Morris, 
Had  citrons  weighing  18  pounds  each. 

Francis  Ogletree,  of  Portage-La- I'nirie. 

Produced  onions  measuring  4|  inches  through  the  centre. 

A.  V.  Beckstead,  of  Emerson, 

Gives  his  experience  as  follows : — 
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Mangel  Wurzel  weighing  27  lbs  each. 
Beet  "  23 

Cabbages  "  49        " 

Onions  each  1|  pounds  in  weight. 

"W.  B.  Hall,  ofHeadingly, 

Has  raised  carrots  3  inches  in  diameter,  beets  weighing  20 
pounds  each,  and  gives  the  weight  of  his  turnips  gene- 
rally at  12  pounds  each. 

Philip  McKay,  of  Portage-La-Prairie, 
Took  200  bushels  of  turnips  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land,  some  of  them  weighing  25  pounds  each.  He 
has  produced  carrots  4  inches  in  diameter  and  14 
inches  long,  has  had  cabbages  measuring  26  inches  in 
diameter  solid  head  and  four  feet  with  the  leaves  on. 
His  onions  have  measured  1 6  inches  in  circumference, 
and  cauliflower  heads  19  inches  in  diameter. 

Jas.  Lawrie  and  Bro.,  of  Morris, 
Have  produced  turnips  30  inches  in  circumference,  onions 
14  inches  and  melons  30  inches.     He  had  one    squash 
which  measured  about  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary 
flour  barrel. 

James  Owens,  of  Point  Du  Ch^ne, 

Had  turnips  30  pounds  each,  onions  14  inches  around, 
and  cucumbers  18  inches  long. 

Neil  Henderson,  of  Cook's  Creek, 
Has  raised  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  carrots   5 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  long,  while  his  onions 
have  frequently  measured  5  inches  through. 
Jas.  Bedford,  of  Emerson, 

Has  raised  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  none  of  the  far- 
mers mentioned  above  used  any  special  cultivation  to  pro- 
duce the  results  we  have  described,  and  out  of  nearly  200 
reports  which  we  have  received  from  settlers  concerning 
the  growth  of  roots  and  vegetables  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  not  one  has  been  unfavourable. 

As  yet  the  culture  of  fruit  and  apples  in  the  North- West 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  by  the  statements 
of  a  number  of  farmers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain  va- 
rieties can  be  grown  successfully.     An  abundance  however 
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of  the  following  wild  fruits  exists,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, whortleberries,  cranberries,  plums,  black  and  red  cur- 
rants, blueberriesandgrapes,sothat  there  is  no  scarcity  in  this 
respect  for  the  settler,  and  he  will  find  the  flavour  of  the  wild 
fruit  of  the  North- West  most  delicious.  In  fact,  strangt^rs, 
when  tasting  our  straw^berries  and  raspberries  for  the  first 
time  invariably  pronounce  them  superior  to  the  cultivated 
varieties.  Doubts  have  existed  as  to  whether  apples  can  be 
grown,  with  any  great  degree  of  success  in  the  North-West, 
but  lately  the  attention  of  nursery-men  in  the  East  hns  been 
attracted  to  this  country  and  several  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  a  v.riety  of  plants  into  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  \vhy  apple  trees  should  not  be  raised  in 
this  country  if  care  is  taken  at  the  outset  to  protect  the 
plants  in  the  spring,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer 
that  all  young  apple  trees  should  have  a  wrapping  of  straw, 
so  as  to  protect  them  in  the  spring  from  alternate  thaw  ing 
and  freezing,  a  great  detriment  to  their  growth.  It  has  been 
proved  that  apple  trees  do  thrive  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  ground  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  "Fameuse"  of 
Quebec  could  be  produced.  In  Minnesota,  not  many 
years  ago,  it  w^as  contended  that  apple  trees  would  not  grow 
there,  and  yet  to-day  the  Minnesota  apple  is  a  notable  pro- 
duct of  that  state.  If  Minnesota  can  produce  apples,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Canadian  North- West  should  not  do  so 
equally  as  well.  We  however  refer  our  readers  to  the  ex- 
perience of  several  of  our  farmers  in  this  respect  as  shown 
by  their  statements  which  appear  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
w^ork.  The  cultivation  of  Flax  and  Hemp  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Ked  Eiver  settlement  was  carried  on  success- 
fully by  the  old  settlers,  but  at  the  same  time  the  w^ant  of  a 
market  and  the  means  to  manufacture  the  raw  material 
interfered  with  its  profitable  production  then. 

Irately  several  of  our  farmers  have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  production  of  these  important  crops,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  those  w^ho  have  tried  them  is  certainly  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  as 
the  climate  of  the  North-Westis  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  a  good  quality  of  both  llax  and  hemp,  they 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  resources  of  the 
country.     There  is,  however,  another  product  to  which  wo 
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would  draw  attention,  and  that  is  the  su^ar  beet,  a  rcot  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  Nori.'i-'^'est  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  already  heuvj;  paid  in 
different  parts  of  Canada  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
beet  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Dominion  where  it  can  be  raised  in  such  paying  quan- 
tities as  in  the  North- West.  The  rich  soil,  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  cultivated,  all  tend  to  make  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  crops  profitable,  more  especially  when  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  beet,  large  quantities  can  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

A  calculation  is  given  setting  forth  the  estimated  results 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pensylvania  as  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  who  has  given  long  consideration  to  the 
subject,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

EXPENSES. 

1,000  tons  of  beets  at  14  per  ton $  4,000  00 

Estimated  cost  of  manufacturing  at  $3  per  ton....     5,000  00 

Total $9,000  00 

RESULTS. 

200  tons  of  pulp  at  $2  00  per  ton ..$    -100  00 

30  tons  of  syrup  at  $20.00  per  ton 600  00 

60  tons  of  sugar  at  1250.00  per  ton 15,000  00 

Total  Results.. $16,000  00 

From  which  deduct  expenses 9,000  00 

Leaves  a  profit  of , .$  7,00    00 

Beet  root  sugar  manufacturing  will  likely  at  no  distant 
day  be  a  question  of  much  interest  in  the  North- West,  for 
without  doubt  the  soil  will  produce  very  large  crops  of 
sugar  ^^eets. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  show  by  practical  proof 
the  advantages  of  the  North- West  to  the  agricultui-  •      To 
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the  sportsmen  we  may  say  thcit  it  presents  many  induce- 
ments, as  the  prairies,  ponds  and  lakes  abound  with  wild 
fowl,  such  as  the  prairie  chickens,  pheasants,  partridges, 
pij^eony,  ducks,  swans,  cranes,  geese,  snipe,  plov^er,  &c. ; 
and  among.:st  the  larger  game  we  may  enumerate  :  moose, 
deer,  antelopes,  bears,  wolves,  foxes  and  rabbits,  &c..  and  in 
the  iar  West  the  bulfalo.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  there  is 
an  abundance  oi'  Jish  of  the  following  kinds  :  white  fish, 
(regarded  by  many  as  equal  to  that  caught  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior), pickerel,  pike,  catfish,  sturgeon,  rock  bass  and  black 
bass,  perch,  suckers,  sunfish,  gold  eye,  carp,  and  in  some 
parts,  trout  and  maskinonge. 

In  apiculture  the  dry  air  of  the  North-West,  the  clear 
skies  and  the  rich  llora  of  the  prairies  and  woods  indicate 
that  bee-culture  can  be  carried  on  successfully.  Several 
of  ouriiirmers  have  already  paid  attention  to  the  production 
of  honey,  and  in  the  woods,  swarms  of  wild  bees  can  be 
found. 

W^hile  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  be  the  principal 
industry  in  the  Canadian  North- West  for  generations  to 
come,  that  of  stock  raising  will  be  next  in  importance. 

Its  vast  prairies  covered  with  rich  grasses,  the  sheltfring 
groves  and  forests  here  and  there,  the  abundant  supply  of 
good  water  to  be  found  almost  anywhere,  and  the  fai  ourable 
climate  all  proclaim  this  line  country  as  certain  to  become 
one  of  the  best  for  grazing  in  the  w^orld.  "We  have 
already  shown  that  the  wnld  grasses  are  considered  1  y  many 
as  superior  even  to  the  cultivated  species. 

The  winters,  owing  to  the  atmosphere  being  dry,  are 
most  favourable,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  great  area  of 
pasture  available  for  the  herding  of  immense  herds,  would 
indicate  that  stock  raising  will  ere  long  be  followed  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  North- West.  The  same  advantages  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  the  larger  class  of  stock  apply 
also  to  sheep,  and  the  experience  of  many  of  our  old  settlers 
show  conclusively  that  wool  growing  in  the  Canadian 
North- West  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  will  prove  of 
great  profit  to  every  farmer  locating  in  it. 

The  Home  market  for  meat  will  continue  to  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  development  caused  by  railway 
construction,  and  as  new  towns  and  cities   spring  into 
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existence  the  demand  on  the  stock-raiser  will  increase  in 
proportion.  The  prosecution  of  railways  and  pn.blic  works 
will  also  create  a  great  demand  for  meat  and  agricultural 
produce  to  feed  the  large  numbers  of  mors  employed,  but 
besides  all^  this  the  trade  in  cattle,  which  is  now  being 
carried  on' so  extensively  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  whjch  is  likely  to  increase  tjvery  yeav,  will 
open  up  a  lurge  lield  for  enterprise  in  this  country.  Messrs. 
Nell  &  Read  who  visited  America  in  connection  with  the 
meat-trade  question,  wou^d  liave  done  rrell  had  they  visit- 
ed the  great  plains  of  the  ('anadiau  North-West,  for  had 
they  done  so  they  would  ha\ e  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  country  iii  that  renpect.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  connecting  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  west 
with  the  Atlantic,  is  destined  to  be  the  avenue  by  which 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat  consumed  in  Europe 
will  bi>  brought  from  the  pasture  fields  of  the  North- West 
for  that  ]  >urpose.  The  quality  of  the  meat  moreover  is  of 
a  superior  quality,  as  far  as  present  experience  shows,  to 
any  raised  iii  more  southern  latitudes,  and  this  is  caused 
principally  by  the  superior  fattening  qualities  of  the  wild 
grasses  on  the  prairies  of  the  North- West. 

We  have  already  advised  intending  settlers  to  avoid  bur- 
dening themselves  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  luggage. 
We  would,  however,  recommend  ihem  to  bring  with  them 
as  much  of  their  clothing  as  they  conveniently  can,  as  it 
packs  in  small  compass,  and  saves  outlay  in  the  new  land. 

Be  sure,  however,  to  bring  your  money,  or  that  portion 
of  it,  which  you  will  not  require  to  use  on  the  way,  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  or  bill-of-exchange.  If  you  lose  the  draft  or 
bill,  you  can  always  have  it  replaced.  If  you  bring  gold, 
silver  or  bank  notes,  and  lose  them,  you  will  probably  never 
recover  your  loss.  There  are  four 'large  banking  institu- 
tions in  Winnipeg,  any  one  of  which  will  be  able  to  cash 
your  draft  or  bill  on  your  arrival.  As  soon  as  you  reach 
Winnipeg,  by  placing  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment land  guides,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  purchases 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  will  be  secure  from  any  imposition 
in  that  respect. 

The  following  figures  may  prove  of  interest  to  intending 
settlers  as  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  Canadian 
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North-West.  Farms  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  price 
from  one  dollar  per  acre  upwards,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  can  be  secured  as  a  homestead  fiee,  on  payment 
of  ten  dollars  entry  fee.  We  will,  however,  base  our  calcu- 
lations on  the  Government  price  for  pre-emptions  of  one 
dollar,  and  we  will  illustrate  a  term  of  five  years  occu- 
pancy : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Expenditure  of  settler  with  family  of  say 

live,  for  provisions,  ike,  one  year $  250  00 

One  yoke  of  oxen 125  00 

One  cow 35  00 

Breaking  plough  and  harrow 35  00 

Waggon 80  00 

Implements,  &c 25  00 

Cook  stove,  &c.,  complete 25  00 

Furniture 25  00 

Tent 10  00 

Sundries,  say 60  00 

Outlay  for  first  year $  660  00 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  a  comfortable  log 
house,  barn,  &c.,  cattle,  implements,  and  say  twenty  acres 
of  land  broken,  ready  for  seed. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Will  realize  from  20  acres — 600  bushels  of 

grain  at  60c.,  which  is  a  low  figure $360  00 

Expenditure,    say 300  00 

To  the  good $  60  00 

and  he  will  have  an  additional  20  acres  of  land  broken. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

40  acres  will  give  him  1,200  bushels  grain  @  60c.$  720  00 

Will  pay  for  land $  160  00 

Expenditure,  including  additional  stock 

and  implements 500  00 

660  00 

To  the  good $  60  00 
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And  he  will  with  his  increased  stock  and  other  facilities  be 
able  to  break  at  least  30  acres. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

70  acres  will  give  him  i5'2,700  bushels  grain  @  UOc.^l.SGO  00 
Less  expenditure  for  further  stock  implements 

and  other  necessaries 600  00 

To  the  good $660  00 

And  another  30  iicrew  broken. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

100  acres  will  give  him  3,000  bushels  grain  ©C0c,.^l,800  00 
Less  same  expenditure  as  previous  year 600  00 

To  the  good $1,200  00 

At  the  end  of  the  filth  year  he  will  stand   as  follows  : — 

Cash  or  its  equivalent  on  hand $  1,980  00 

360  acres  of  land  increased  in   value  to  at 

least$!r)per  acre 800  00 

House  and  barn,  low  appraisal 250  00 

Stock,  including  cattle  and  horses 600  00 

Machinery  and  farm  implements,   50  per 

cent  of  cost,  say 200  00 

Furniture,  &c 160  00 

$  3,980  00 
Less — outlay  first  year 660  00 

To  credit  of  farm $  3,320  00 

In  the  calculations  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  near 
the  truth  as  possible.  "We  have  increased  the  number  of 
acres  broken  the  three  years,  because  with  an  increase  of 
stock  and  other  facilities  for  breaking,  the  settler  can  break 
more.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  farmers  here.  Then 
we  have  placed  the  expenditure  high,  while  the  price 
quoted  for  the  grain  is  much  lower  than  is  paid  at  present 
by  buyers.    "We  show  a  profit  of  over  $3,000  after  paying 
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for  everything-  in  five  years,  but  we  can  cite  numerous 
cases  where  settlers  have  cleared  more  than  $4,000  and 
and  $5,000  in  the  same  time,  where  in  many  instances  they 
had  not  $100  to  commence  with.  The  whole  success  of 
the  new  settler  depends  upon  his  economical  management, 
perseverance  and  untiring  industry.  If  he  pays  more  than 
$1  per  acre  for  his  land  he  iray  be  sure  it  will  rise  corres- 
pondingly in  value  as  the  country  progresses.  The  intend- 
ing settler,  however,  must  never  forget  that  he  can  always- 
obtain  160  acres  of  land  free  from  the  Government  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  he  purchases. 

There  is  one  point  we  desire  to  impress  upon  intending 
settlers,  and  that  is  the  large  yield  of  grain  in  the  Canadian 
North-West.  From  this  time  no  immigrant  need  settle 
any  great  distance  from  railway  communication  unless  he 
desires  to  do  so,  so  that  he  will  always  be  within  easy  reach 
of  a  steady  market.  Wo  may  safely  place  the  average  yield 
per  acre  at  30  bushi»Is  of  wheat  after  the  second  year,  and 
can  also  safely  say  that  grain  will  fetch  as  high  prices  as  in 
Minnesoti.  or  Dakota.  In  the  Canadian  North-West,  how- 
ever, allowing  prices  to  be  equal,  how  does  the  settler  in 
the  Canadian  North- West  stand  as  compared  with  those 
south  of  the  boundary  line. 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  the  Canadian  North- West, 

30  bushels,  say  at  80c ^  24  00 

Average  yield  in  Minnesota,  17  bushels  at  say  80c.     13  60 

In  favor  of  Canadian  settlers $  10  40 

This  is  a  considerable  difference  which  is  borne  out  by 
facts,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
less  than  in  the  United  States,  the  difference  becomes  still 
greater.  It  simply  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  settlers  in 
the  Canadian  North-West  can  afford  to  sell  their  grain 
owing  to  their  large  returns  at  fully  50  per  cent,  lower 
than  those  in  the  United  States  and  still  be  as  well  off,  or 
they  can  (prices  being  equal)  realize  the  same  percentage 
more  than  their  neighbours  south  of  the  boundary  line. 
The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Lake  Su- 
perior, next  year,  will  give  the  North- West  equal  shipping 
facilities  with  the  Western  States.    What  more  can  we  say 
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for  the  information  of  those  who  are  looking  fornew  homes 
to  guide  them  to  this  •'  Land  of  Promise,"  but  one  more 
word  in  conclusion  ;  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  to 
be  pushed  forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  will  give  employment  to  thousands  of  men. 

A  very  large  amount  of  Grain  and  other  supplies  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  the  exteiisl  3  public  works  of  the 
Canadian  North-West,  and  farmers  will  be  kept  busy  in 
order  to  supply  this  home  demand  for  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  this  immigrants  will  be  able  to  find  plenty 
of  work  for  themselves  and  their  teams,  during  their  spare 
time,  so  that  the  sooner  settlers  make  up  their  minds  to 
come  here  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves.  The  next 
ten  years  in  the  Canadian  North- West  will  assuredly  be  a 
time  of  great  progress  and  prosperity. 

Now  therefore  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  come  here.  In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  following  evi- 
dences;  of  actual  settlers  to  furnish  information  on  any 
points  which  we  may  have  omitted  iu  the  previous  pages  : 


STATEMENTS  OF  AOTUAL  SETTLERS. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Western  Ontario  and  have  been  farm- 
"  ing  fifteen  years.  This  is  my  fifth  year  here  and  I  much 
"  prefer  this  country  to  anywhere  else. 

"James  Stewart, 
"  Meadow  Lea." 

"  The  usual  time  of  sowing  wheat,  oats,  and  peas  is  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  barley  from 
middle  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  weather 
during  seeding  and  harvest  is  generally  dry.  The  usual 
time  to  1  arvest  is  from  the  middle  of  August  till  Sep- 
tember. 

"Jno.  McKinnon, 
"  Three  Creeks, 
*'  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  In  my  opinion  the  month  of  September  is  the  most  fa- 
"  vourable  for  settlers  to  come  here,  and  in  no  case  should 
"  they  come  earlier  than   May.      Let  them  brir  -  good 
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"  medium  sized  close  made  horses  with  them.     Have  been 
••  here  eight  years  and  know  the  requirements  pretty  well. 

"  Nelson  Brown, 
"High  Bluff." 

"  I  would  just  say  that  there  are  no  obnoxious  weeds  here. 
"  "When  a  field  is  ready  to  be  reaped,  as  a  rule  you  cannot  see 
"  anything  only  grain.  Flax  grows  well  in  this  country. 
"  I  think  it  can  be  grown  with  profit.  I  have  seen  it  grow 
"  as  tall  as  I  saw  it  in  Ireland. 

••  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  splendidly  without  much 
"  labor  and  w^ith  no  manure. 

"  Mathew  Owkns,  J.  P., 
'•  High  Bluff." 

•'  Land  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  the  fail  and  sown  as  early 
*'  as  possible  in  the  spring.  Seeding  is  from  10th  to  15th  of 
♦'  April,  and  harvest  from  10th  of  August  to  loth  September. 

The  Mennonites  here  grow  all  their  tobacco,  and  it  stands 


'*  about  four  feet  high. 


"  John  W.  Carlton, 

"  Clear  Springs." 


"  The  month  of  May  is  generally  fair  ;  June  wet,  August 
"  and  September  fair  weather.  All  kinds  of  roots  and  vege- 
"  tables  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  iv..  fit  con- 
"  dition,  and  will  be  fit  for  gathering  about  middle  of  Oc- 
'•  tober.  Brush  ground  broken  in  spring,  will  yield  a  good 
"  crop  of  oats  or  potatoes  the  same  season. 

"  James  Sinclair, 
"  Greenwood." 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country  six  years  and  have  found  the 
•'  driest  summer  to  give  the  best  crops,  even  though  there 
"  was  no  rain  except  an  odd  thunder-shower.  New  settlers 
"  should  come  in  May  and  break  their  land  till  July,  then 
"  after  cutting  and  saving  plenty  of  hay  for  all  the  cattle, 
•'  they  can  prepare  their  buildings  for  the  winter. 

"  Henry  "West, 
"  Clear  Springs." 
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"  For  stock-raising-  purposes  the  district  is  unequalled,  as 
"  the  supply  of  hay  is  uulimilod,  and  a  man  can  raise  as 
"  much  stock  as  he  is  able  to  cut  Ibdder  for. 

"  David  Chalmers, 
»  St.  Anno,  Toiut  DuChSne." 

"  The  potatoes  raised  here  are  the  linest  I  ever  saw.  I 
"  have  not  been  in  the  country  but  one  year,  but  I  am  very 
'*  well  pleased  with  it.    All  kinds  of  roots  grow  better  and 


"  larger  here  than  in  Ontario. 


"Wm.  Start, 
•'  Assiniboine." 


"  I  started  with  one  cow,  one  horse  and  a  plough  18  years 
"  ago,  and  to-day  my  assessment  was  for  $  13,000.  I  did  not 
"  fail  one  crop  yet  in  18  years  of  my  farming  here,  and  I 
"  must  ^ay  this  year's  crop  is  better  than  I  have  had  before. 
"  You  can  4'3pend  upon  me. 

"Benjamin  Bruce, 
"  Poplar  Point." 

"  Rye  does  well  in  this  country.  I  have  been  in  Scotland, 
"  England  and  the  United  States  and  in  Ontario,  but  this 
"  country  beats  them  all  ior  largo  potatoes. 

"Robert  Bell, 

"  Burnside." 


••  I  would  suggest  that  intending  settlers  in  the  North- 
West  who  come  to  settle  down  on  prairie  land  should 
break  up  an  acre  or  two  around  where  they  build,  on  the 
"West,  North  and  East  and  plant  with  maple  seeds.  Plant 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  the  seeds  to  be  planted  one  foot 
apart ;  they  afterwards  can  be  thinned  out  and  transplant- 
ed. I  have  them  12  feet  high,  from  the  seed  planted  four 
years  ago,  and  they  will  form  a  good  shelter.  I  find, 
after  a  residence  of  nine  years,  that  this  North-West 
country  is  well  calculated  for  raising  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  sown  by  farmers.  Market  prices  are  very  good. 
Wheat  85c.  to  $1.15,  oats  50c.  to  60c.,  and  barley  60  cents. 

•'James  Stewart, 


"  High  Bluff." 
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•'  Farmers  should  have  Caniidiaii  horses,  and  get  oxen 
"  and  cows,  and  purchase  young-  cattle.  By  so  doing  they 
••  will  double  their  money  every  year.  I  am  in  the  business 
"  and  know  by  experience. 

"James  McEwen, 
••iMeadovv  Lea." 

"  1  can  tell  from  experience  that  all  root  crops  grow  to  a 
"  very  large  size  better  than  ever  I  have  seen  in  other  places. 
"  Turnips,  carrots,  mangol-wurtzel,  beets,  onions,  potatoc  s, 
"  cabbage,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  citrons,  corn,  beans. 
"  All  these  grow  splendidly  here. 

"  The  time  to  sow  from  Ibt  to  1.5th  May,  and  to  gather 
•'  them  from  1st  to  loth  October, 

"  Duncan  McDougall, 
"  Meadow  Lea." 

"  I  would  recommend  intending  settlers  to  try  stock 
"  raising,  more  especially  sheep. 

'•  Samuel  J.  Parsons, 

"SpringHeld." 

"  I  have  seen  fair  crops  raised  by  breaking  early  in  the 
"  spring  and  sowing  oats ;  but  by  breaking  about  2  inches 
"  deep  in  June,  and  turning  back  in  fall,  getting  up  all  the 
"  sub-soil  you  can,  is  the  best  way  for  the  following  spring 
"  crops. 

"  Edwin  Burnell, 
•'  Nelsonville." 

"  I  would  advise  immigrants  to  fetch  all  the  cash  they 
"  can.  They  can  suit  themselves  better  by  buying  here 
"  about  as  cheap,  a'^d  they  will  only  get  just  what  they 
•'  need. 

"  George  Fecrts, 

"St.  Agathe." 

"  Timothy,  white  Dutch,  and  Alsike,  clover  grow  well 
•'  here.  I  have  just  cut  a  crop  of  seven  acres  that  will 
"  average  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  and  have  thirty 
"  acres  seeded  down  for  next  year. 

"  Tames  Bedford, 

"  Emerson." 
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"  Spring  weather,  at  time  of  seeding,  is  generally  bright, 
"  with  some  warm  showers  of  rain.  In  harvesting  we  rarely 
•'  have  rain  ;  usually  clear  tine  days. 

"  H.  C.  Graham, 
"Stonewall." 

"  I  consider  this  country  the  place  to  come  to  provided 
"  any  man  wants  to  make  a  home  and  knows  something  of 
"  farming,  that  has  about  $400  or  $500  to  begin  with. 

"Jno.  George, 

"  Nelsonville." 

"  Strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  in 
"  fact  all  small  fruits  bear  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
"  give  every  promise  of  being  very  profitable. 

"  W.  A.  Farmer, 
»  Headingly." 

"  Hops  will  do  well  cultivated  ;  1  have  planted  wild  hops 
"  out  of  the  bush  into  my  garden  along  the  fence  and  train- 
"  ed  on  poles,  bearing  as  full  and  line  and  as  large  as  any  I 
"  ever  saw  at  Yalding  and  Staplehurst  in   Kent,   England. 

"Louis  Dunesing, 
"  Emerson." 

*'  The  longer  a  farmer  lives  here  the  better  he  likes  it. 

"  Julius  F.  Galbraith, 
"  Nelsonville." 


"  Now  that  we  have  the  locomotiv,  we  shall  be  able  to 
compare  with  anything  in  the  Dominion,  and  take  the  lead 
with  roots,  and  I  defy  the  United  States  for  samples  of 
grain  of  all  kinds.  They  have  only  the  start  of  us  in  fruits, 
but  we  are  progressing  well  in  that  respect.  If  fol  ks  would 
work  four  months  in  the  year  they  might  be  independent 
in  this  country.  I  came  here  in  1873  with  only  thirty 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  ten  of  which  I  paid  for  my  homestead 
of  160  acres  It  is  going  on  two  yoars  since  I  began  to 
cultivate  the  place  I  am  now  living  on  and  I  have  74  acres 
under  cultivation,  with  a  suitable  house  and  other  fixtures, 
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"  and  I  could  get  $3,000  for  one  of  my  quarter  sections.  I 
"  can  be  found  in  High  Bluff  any  time  with  $50  to  back  my 
'•  words." 

"Jno.  a.  Lee, 
"  High  Bluff." 

*'  Agricultural  implements  are  reasonable  here  and  can  be 
"  bought  cheaper  than  by  individual  importation. 

"John  Fraser, 

"  Kildonan." 

"  My  claim  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
we  therefore  enjoy  direct  steamboat  communication  with 
Winnipeg.  The  land  is  not  flat  but  rolling  prairie,  no  need 
of  drainage,  but  still  it  is  well  watered  by  running  springs. 
All  crops  look  well.  1  planted  potatoes  on  1st  June,  and 
in  eight  weeks  we  had  our  first  meal  of  them.  I  expect 
about  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  climate  of  the  country 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Any  man  who  wishes  to  fur- 
nish a  home  for  himself  should  try  and  locate  in  this 
country,  and  if  he  b^s  a  man  of  any  energy  he  will  not  be 
long  in  making  a  comfr>rtable  and  profitable  home  for 
himself  and  family.  It  was  ?  happy  day  that  I  first  landed 
on  this  soil." 

"Geo.  C.  Hall, 

"  Portage-La-Prairx:  " 

"  There  is  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  this  country  for 
"  growing.  There  never  was  a  better  country  under  the 
"  Sun  for  either  Hay  or  Grain. 

"A.  V.  Beckstead, 

"Emerson." 

"  Flax  does  extra  well  in  this  country. 

"Geo.  a.  Tuoker, 

"  Portage-La-Prairie." 

'•  Plough  as  much  land  as  you  can  in  the  fall,  and  sow  as 
"  rioou  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  enough  for  the  Har- 
"  row  to  cover  the  seed.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the 
"  ordinary  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage, 
"  onions,  beets,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  grow  well  here.     I  have 
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*'  raised  as  good  vegetables  since  I  have  been  here,  with  com- 
"paratively  but  liUle  cultivation  as  I  have  seen  raised  in  my 
"native  place,  County  Kent,  England,  where  market gar- 
"  dening  is  carried  on  to  perfection. 

"Tiios.  Henry  Brown, 

"  I'oplar  Toint." 

"  Native  Hops  here  grow  as  large  as  any  I  ever  saw  cul- 
•'  tivated. 

"  Francis  Ogletree, 
"  Portage-La-Prairie." 

"  Hemp  and  Flax  I  have  tried,  and  it  grows  excellently. 
Tame  grasses  of  all  kinds  do  well  especially  Timothy.  My 
advice  to  all  is  to  come  to  this  country,  where  they  can 
raise  the  finest  samples  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  that  ever  was 
raised  in  any  country. 

"Andrew  .T.  Htnker, 

"  Grcenridge." 

"  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  come  to  this  country  as  the 
settler  can  then  get  a  crop  of  Oats  put  in  on  breaking, 
which  will  yield  him  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  potatoes 
grow  well  ploughed  under  the  sod.  He  can  raise  enough 
to  keep  him  for  the  season.  That  way  I  raised  50  bushels 
from  a  quarter  acre. 

"  Arthur  D.  Cadenhead, 

"  Scratching  River. " 

"  Gentlemen, — The  average  yield  of  my  grain  last  year, 
w^as  :  oats  65  bushels;  w^heat  30  bushels;  potatoes  300 
bushels  ;  although  some  of  my  neighbours  had  over  six 
hundred;  turnips,  I  should  say  about  750  bushels,  I  would 
much  rather  take  my  chances  here  than  to  I'arm  with  the 
spade  in  any  of  the  eld  countries.  If  you  doubt  my  words 
please  come  and  see  for  yourself 

"John  Erydon, 

"  Morris." 


"  Settlers  should  come  without  encumbering  themselves 
"  with  implements,  &c.,  ivc,  as  everything  can  be  had  at  a 
"  cheap  figure 
"  with. 


Oxen  we  deem  advisable  to  begin  farming 
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"  We  expect  to  have  a  very  plentiful  garden  supply  this 
'*  year  though  we  sowed  in  May  and  June,  April  being  the 
"  usual  time,  yet  all  is  coming  on  well.  Cucumbers  grow- 
'•  ing  in  the  open  air,  we  have  had  already.  Melons  and 
"  tomatoes,  we  expect  to  have  in  any  quantity,  the  end  of 
•'  this  month  or  beginning  of  next.  Wild  strawberries  and 
"  raspberries,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  to  be  had 
"  in  abundance. 

"  The  soil  we  find  rich  and  capable  of  growing  anything 
"  that  we  have  yet  tried,  and  that  without  any  trouble. 

"  We  plough  the  garden,  doing  any  real  fine  work  with 
"  the  spade. 

"  Andrew  Dawson, 
"  Headingly." 

"  Intending  settlers  should  not  bring  the  long  handle 
"  Canadian  Plough,  as  it  does  not  work  well  here,  nor 
"  should  they  bring  heavy  iron  axle  waggons.  The  best 
"  thing  to  bring  is  some  improved  stock  cattle,  sheep  and 
*'  pigs. 

"  Chas.  Logan, 
"  PortafTe-La-rr.*irie." 
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"  The  weather  in  seeding  as  a  rule  is  all  that  couM  be 
*•  desired.  Roots  are  gathered  the  first  week  in  October, 
'•  when  the  weather  is  all  that  could  be  desivjd  for  the  in- 
"  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  Prices  of  grain  are 
'*  good  and  farmers  are  doing  well. 

"Peter  Ferguson,  • 
"  Gladstone." 

'*  I  would  recommend  settlers  to  get  oxen  for  breaking 
"  the  sod.  Horses  cost  much  aore  to  keep  as  they  require 
"  grain.  Oxen  can  be  worked  on  the  grass.  1  am  more  in 
"  the  stock  line,  and  I  can  say  the  country  is  well  adapted 
"  for  stock-raising.  The  pasturage  could  not  be  better. 
"  Abundance  of  hay  all  for  the  cutting  and  with  a  little  care 
"  cattle  winter  well  and  come  through  in  good  condition. 

"  D.  F.  Knight, 
"Ridgeville." 
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"Would  advise  ne\7  settlers  to  buy  oxen  instead  of 
"  horses  as  they  can  be  fed  cheaper  and  will  do  move  work 
•'if  well  treated  and  fed  on  grass  and  good  hay. 

".Tames  1).  Stewart, 
"  Cooks  Creek." 

"  I  would  advise  any  young  man  with  good  heart  and 
"  1300  to  come  to  this  country,  for  in  five  years  he  can  be 
"  independent, 

"Joshua  Appleyakd, 
"  Stonewall." 

"  [  like  the  country  well  and  would  not  change." 

"Jno.  Kelly, 

"  Morris." 

"  I  have  found  the  cold  in  winter  no  worse  to  stand  here 
"  than  in  Ontario,  because  it  is  dry. 

"Wm.  Green, 

"  St.  Agathe." 

"  The  weather  in  April  a,nd  May  is  usually  dry  and  clear. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  in  June  followed  by  very  dry  fine 
harvest,  which  usually  begins  in  the  second  week  in 
August.  Have  grown  buckwheat  successfully.  Have 
seen  good  crops  of  flax  among  th<'  Mennonite  settlers. 
Timothy  and  clover  also  do  well.  Planted  20  appletrees 
two  years  ago  which  are  growing  very  well. 

"  Arthur  J.  Moore, 
"  Nelsonville." 

"  I  cultivate  wheat,  seldom  sfedii/pf  with  other  grains. 
This  season  I  commenced  seeding  on  10th  April,  season 
being  backward  did  not  finish  seeding  till  fifth  May  and 
had  then  80  acres  undoi-  crop.  Commenced  harvest  on 
9th  August,  expect  ai-,  average  of  30  bushels,  and  a 
better  sample  than  any  «ince  1873.  Have  broken  up 
100  acres  more  this  season.  A  prompt  attention  to  fall 
ploughing  •  absr^lutely  necessary  for  success.  I  am  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  experience' of  farming  here  that  I 
intend  opening  up  two  other  farms  the  coming  season. 

"  F.  T.  Bradley, 
"  Emerson." 
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"  Bring  your  eneri^y  and  capital  with  you  ;  leavo  your 
"  prejudice  behind  you.  Do  not  bring-  too  much  ba2riran-e. 
"  Buy  your  implements  afier  you  arrivo,  they  are  quite  as 
"  cheap  and  better  -suited  to  the  country.  Be  sure  to  lo- 
"  cate  a  dry  farm.  Break  your  land  in  the  rainy  season 
"  (June),  when  it  plouo^hs  easy  and  rots  well.  Sow  wheat, 
"  oats  and  potatoes.  Barley  don't  do  well  on  new  land. 
"  Take  advice  from  old  settlers. 

"  Isaac  Casson, 
"  Greenridge," 

"  I  really  think  one  cannot  get  a  better  farming  country 
"  than  this.  I  tell  yoa,  Sir,  I  have  cropped  5  acves  of 
land  on  my  farm  for  six  years  successively  with- 
out a  rest,  and  this  year  a  better  crop  I  never  saw. 
That  is  soil  for  you.  I  think  immigrants  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  country  when  they  come  here  You  can't  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  it.  I  wish  them  all  good  luck  that 
come  this  way.  All  I  say  is  come  brother  farmers,  come 
and  help  us  plough  up  this  vast  prairie  country.  You 
can  raise  almost  anything  in  this  country. 

"  Georoe  Taylor, 

"  Poplar  Point, 
"  Long  Lake." 

"  I  have  run  a  threshing  machine  here  for  the  last  five 
"  or  six  years,  and  the  average  of  wheat  is  from  ^5  to  80 
"  bushels,  oats  40  to  60  bushels,  and  barley  30  to  50. 

"  Jabez  Geo.  UEvt. 

"  Cooks  Cjuek." 

'*  I  have  over  1,000  appletrees  doing  very  well  and  also 
"  excellent  black  currants. 

'•James  Armsoj-t, 
"  High  B.ufl." 

"  I  am  not  good  with  the  pen  so  excuse  me,  but  tell  them 
"  to  buy  oxen  and  go  at  it  with  a  will. 

"  Rojbert  Black, 

"  Birds  Hill," 

"  Having  only  had  two  years  experience  here  I  cannot 
"  do  justice  to  the  country  as  I  would  like  to  do,  for  I   be* 
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lieve  it  to  ])e  a  good  country.  I  was  nine  years  in 
Ontario,  and  in  Ireland  up  to  manhood,  and  I  prefer  this 
country  before  either  of  them,  taking  the  average  of 
everything.  The  three  crops  I  have  seen  enables  me  to 
believ^e  that  any  man  that  works  in  this  country  w^ill  like 
the  place  for  he  will  have  something  for  his  trouble. 

"  Edwaiid  J.  Johnston, 

'•  Springheld." 


'  Those  who  have  no  farms  of  their  own  come  here  and 
"  iarm.  Bring  no  horses  ;  oxen  are  the  things  for  a  new 
♦•  settler. 

"  James  Airth, 
"  Stonewall." 

"  The  weather  both  in  spring  time  and  harvest  is  very 
suitable  for  both  operations.  As  a  general  rule  the  rainy 
season  generally  commences  after  seeding,  in  June,  and 
settles  again  before  harvest,  and  continues  dry  through 
the  fall  and  until  snow  sets  in,  the  latter  end  oi  Novem- 
ber, allowing  good  time  for  fall  ploughing  and  threshing 
out  grain. 

"  I  would  advise  settlers  in  a  general  way  to  start  w4th 
oxen  as  they  are  less  expensive  in  cost  and  keep  the  first 
year  at  a  lerss  risk  than  horses.  I  would  advise  them  not 
to  bring  any  implements  with  them  but  procure  the  best 
of  all  classes  here,  as  they  Pie  especially  adapted  for  this 
country." 

"  Jno.  Ferguson, 
"  High  Bluff." 

"  Flax  and  hemp  have  been  grown  successfully  here, 
"  and  manufactured  by  hand,  many  years  ago,  both  by  my- 
"  self  and  several  other  old  settlers.  I  have  seen  stalks  of 
"  hemp  grow  twelve  feet  high. 

"  John  Sutherland,  Senator, 

"  Kildonan." 

"  Wild  hops  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
'*  hop  field  in  Ontario. 

"  S.   C.  HiGGINSON, 

"  Oakland." 
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"  Any  one  who  wants  land  this  is  the  place. 

"Arch.  Gillespie, 

•'  Greenwood." 

"  Roots  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  here  as  well  or 
•'  even  better  than  in  England,  as  that  is  our  native  place 
"  we  should  be  able  to  judge. 

*'  William  Haywood,  James  Swain, 

"  Morris. 

"  A  farmer  cannot  make  a  mistake  by  settling  here. 

"  Neil  McLeod, 

"  Victoria." 


"  I  never  knew  crops  to  fail,  only  Avheu  destroyed  by 
Grasshoppers,  and  that  was  only  twice  that  I  know  of 
during  my  lifetime, — now  50  years.  I  ne^  er  took  any 
notice  of  the  size  of  our  vegetables  until  strangers  began 
coming  into  the  country,  who  u^A'd  to  admire  the  growth 
of  crops  of  all  kinds.  Then  I  began  to  think  our  country 
could  hold  its  own  with  any  country — yes,  beat  them  too. 
If  our  soil  here  was  worked  as  folks  tell  me  land  is  work- 
ed in  other  places  the  crop  would  grow  that  rank  that  it 
never  would  mature  to  perfection. 

"  Robert  Sutherland, 


"  Poitage-La-Frairie." 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  with  climate,  iarming  facilities,  &c., 
"  and  consider  them  far  ah«ad  of  where  I  came  from. 

'*  James  Mathewson, 

"  Emerson." 

"  I  would  sooner  live  here,  us  I  think  I  can  do  better 
"  than  I  could  elsewhere. 

'•  Andrew  Nelson, 
"  Stonewall; 

"  I  consider  this  country  the  garden  of  I  lie  Dominion, 
"  and  by  all  appearance  the  granary  not  only  of  the  Domi- 
'•  nion  but  of  Grea' '>itain.  I  have  grown  flax  here  for 
"  several  yer     ;  H  ,    nvs  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw.     I  have 
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"  grown  timothy  for  eight  years  and  have  got  from  two  to 
"  three  tons  per  acre. 

"  Thos.  Dalzell, 
"  High  Bluff." 

"  I  have  been  in  this  country  nine  years  and  I  would 
not  return  to  Ontario  or  any  part  of  Canada  to  make  a 
living.  I  have  prospered  better  here  with  less  manual 
labor  or  trouble  than  I  could  possibly  do  elsewhere.  The 
soil  is  good,  the  climate  is  excellent,  and  everything  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

"  James  F.  Vidal, 

•'  Headingly." 

•'  Any  man  with  a  family  of  boys  as  I  have  got,  that  in- 
"  tends  living  by  farming  and  raising  his  boys  to  farm,  is 
"  only  fooling  away  his  time  in  other  places  when  he  can 
•'  average  a  hundred  per  cent  more  each  year  with  his  labor 
"  here  as  I  have  done.  I  have  farmed  in  Europe,  State  of 
"  New  York  and  Ontario  and  1  can  say  this  sately. 

"  Thos.  H.  Ellison, 
"  Scratching  Kiver." 

"  I  wotild  not  advise  any  man  coming  out  here  to  farm 
to  bring  any  more  luggage  with  him  than  he  can  actually 
help.  I  have  sometimes  weighed  roots  here  and  found 
them  to  surpass  any  I  ever  grew  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  use  telling  the  immigrants  the  weights 
as  they  will  hardly  believe  it.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
know  that  this  country  can  produce  more  to  the  acre  with 
less  cultivation  than  any  part  of  Canada. 

"  Geo.  Tidsbury, 
"  High  Bluff." 

"  Let  them  come — this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  struck 

"  for  a  man  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  to   go   into   stock. 

"  I  only  raise  oats  for  my  horses  and  have  some  eighty  head 

"  of  cattle,  so  cannot  say  much  about  crops.     I   will   have 

*  ♦  60  to  70  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  this  season. 

"  James  Fullerton, 
"  Cook's  Creek." 


« 
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"  From  what  I  have  seen  in  other  countries  this  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  man  can  come  to.  For  my  part,  I 
have  done  better  here  than  I  could  ever  do  in  any  other 
country.  I  raised  wheat  here,  and  there  have  been  men 
from  California  and  other  places,  looking  at  it,  and  they 
said  they  never  saw  anything  like  it  beibre.  One  year  I 
raised  35  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Black  Sea  wheat,  and  I 
have  raised  wheat  which  stood  GJ  feet  high,  and  not  one 
straw  of  it  lay  down.  I  would  be  glud  if  half  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  here, — and  they  w^ould  then  be  in 
the  best  part  of  the  w^orld.  Every  one  who  comes  here 
can  do  well  if  it  is  not  their  own  fault. 

*'  James  Owens, 
»  St.  Anne,  Pt.-Du-Ch^ne." 


"  Good  advantages  for  settlers  in  this  country ;  plenty  of 
"  hay  and  pasturage.  Can  raise  any  quantity  of  stock 
"  without  interfering  with  the  grain  crop.  Good  water 
"  and  plenty  of  wood. 

"  John  Hall, 
"  St.  Anne,  Pt.-Du-Chene." 

"  We  think  this  country  cannot  be  beat  for  farming,  and 
"  farmers  can  raise  all  the  stock  they  want  and  cost  them 
"  nothing,  as  they  can  cut  all  the  hay  on  the  prairie  they 
"  want  for  winter  feed,  and  their  cattle  will  grow  fat  on  it 
"  if  well  watered  and  cared  for. 

"  James  Lawrie  &  Bro., 

"  Morris." 

"  Any  man  w^ith  $500,  willing  to  work,  can  soon  be  in- 
"  dependent  heve. 

"  Alex.  Adams, 

"  Clear  Springs." 

"  I  had  twenty-eight  acres  in  crop  last  year,  and  had 
"  eleven  hundred  bushels  of  grain  of  which  I  sold  four  hun- 
"  dred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth,  besides  having  feed  for  my 
"  team  and  bread  for  my  family. 

"James  Davidson, 

«  High  Bluflf." 
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We  have  not  spaci;  to  give  all  the  evidence  from  farmers 
which  we  have  received  in  fli  vour  oi'  the  country.  We  have 
givj'U  the  names  and  addresses,  however,  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  bear  testimony,  and  it  not  only  speaks  well  for 
the  country  but  also  for  those  farmers  who  can  thus  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  that  they  have  prospered  in  the 
new  land. 

"Wherever  you  go  throughout  this  land  you  will  find  the 
settlers  industrious,  prosiujrous,  and  contented,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  church  worship,  schools,  and  Post  Office 
facilities,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  authorities  for  extend- 
ing- the  benehts  of  civilization  as  fast  as  new  settlements  are 
formed. 

At  present  there  is  a  good  home  market,  and  this  is  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time,  '«vhile  immigration  goes  on  and 
public  worl:s  are  proceeded  with,  thus  creating  a  large  de- 
mand for  produce. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  rapid  construction  of 
railways  will  give  immediate  facilities,  so  that  between  a 
home  and  foreign  demand  the  farmers  of  the  Canadian 
North- West  can  look  torward  to  years  of  prosperity,  having 
as  they  will,  a  fertile  soil  with  willins^  hands  to  loork  it. 
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The  foUovviiij^  advantages  are  offered  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  those  who  desire  to  settle  in  the  Canadian 
North-West. 

An  officer  of  the  Government,  at  Liverpool,  will  see  the 
emigrants  on  board  the  ocean  steamers  in  conditions  to 
ensure  their  comfort  and  safety  during  the  passage  to 
America.  He  will  reader  Ihem  any  advice  and  assistance 
in  his  power. 

The  name  and  address  of  this  officer  is 

John  Dyke, 

15,  Water  Street, 
Liverpool. 

This  officer  may  be  written  to  for  any  desired  informa' 
tion  respecting  removal  to  Canada. 

Intending  settlers  in  the  Canadian  North-West  will  be 
met  on  their  arrival,  either  at  Quebec  or  Halifax,  by  a  regu- 
larly authorized  officer  of  the  Dominion  Government,  who 
will  at  once  take  them  in  charge,  have  their  luggage  pro- 
perly looked  after,  and  will  see  them  safely  on  board  the 
railw^ay  train  for  the  West. 

Settlers'  effiicts,  in  use,  will  be  passed  free  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  any  necessary  bonding  arrangements 
will  be  made,  which  will  thus  prevent  any  delay,  incon- 
venience or  loss  occurring.     Each  passenger,  before  his 
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departure  from  the  port  in  Great  Britain,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  address  cards  as  follow : — 


Mr. 


of .-. England, 

passenger  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
IN  BOND 


And  he  should  see  that  one  is  pasted  on  each  of  his  pack- 
ages of  luggage. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  in  the  Canadian 
North-West,  the  Dominion  Government  agents  will  see 
them  properly  accommodated,  will  direct  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  articles,  and  will  give  them  every  in- 
formation to  assist  them  in  choosing  a  good  locality  to 
settle  in. 

Under  this  system,  intending  settlers  need  have  no  appre- 
hension in  trusting  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  or  of  selecting  the  Canadian  North-West  as 
the  country  in  which  to  take  up  homes. 

For  rates  of  passage  it  is  better  to  apply  to  the  agents  of 
the  steamships  or  the  nearest  Dominion  Agent,  who  will 
give  all  information  and  directions. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

in  Great  Britain  : — 

LONDON Sir  Alexander  T.  Galt,  G.C.M.G.,  &c., 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Domi- 
nion, 10,  Victoria  Chambers,  Lon- 
don, S.  W. 

Mr.  J.  CoLMER,  Private  Secretary, 

(Address  as  above.) 
LIVERPOOL.. ..Mr.  John  Dyke,  15,  Water  Street. 

GLASGOW Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  40,  Enoch  Square. 

BELFAST Mr.  Charles  Foy,  29,  Victoria  Place. 
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DUBLIN Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  Northumberland 

House. 

The  following  are  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  Canada : — 

OTTAWA Mr.   TV.  J.   Wills,    St.    Lawrence  and 

Ottaw^a  Railway  Station,  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

TORONTO Mr.  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Strachan  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

MONTREAL.... Mr.  J.  J.   Daley,    Bonaventure    Street, 

Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec. 

KINGSTON Mr.   R.    Macpherson,    William    Street, 

Kingston. 

HAMILTON. ...Mr.  John  Smith,  Great  Western  Railway- 
Station,  Hamilton. 

LONDON Mr.  A.  G.  Smyth,  London,  Ontario. 

HALIFAX Mr.  E.  Clay,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

ST.  JOHN Mr.  S.  Gardner,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

QUEBEC Mr.  L.  Stafford,  Point  Levis,  Quebec. 

WINNIPEG... .Mr.  W.  Hespeler,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 

DUFFERIN Mr.  J.  E.  Tetu,  Duilerin,  Manitoba. 

DULUTH Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Grahame,  Sett-ers'  Recep- 
tion House. 

These  Oflicers  will  afford  the  fullest  advice  and  protec- 
tion. They  should  be  immediately  applied  to  on  arrival. 
All  complaints  should  be  addressed  to  them.  They  will 
also  furnish  information  as  to  Lands  open  for  settlement  in 
their  respective  Provinces  and  Districts,  Farms  for  Sale, 
demand  for  employment,  rates  of  wages,  routes  of  travel, 
distances,  expenses  of  conveyance  ;  and  will  receive  and 
forward  letters  and  remittances  for  Settlers,  &c.,  &c. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Ottawa,  25th  May,  1881. 
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Whereas  circumstances  have  rendered  it  expedient  to  effect  certain 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  respectmg  the  adm in i titration  of 
Dominion  Lancls,  PUBLIC  NOTICE  is  hereby  given  :— 

Ist.  The  Regulations  of  the  14th  October,  1879,  are  hereby  rescinc'ed,  and 
the  following  Regulations  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  lands  are  substi- 
tuted therefor : 

2.  The  even-numbered  sections  within  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt — 
that  is  to  say,  lying  within  24  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  ot  the  said 
Railway,  excepting  those  which  may  be  rec|uired  for  wooii-lots  in  connection 
with  settlers  on  prairie  lands  within  the  said  Belt,  or  which  maj'  be  otherwise 
specially  dealt  with  by  the  Governor  in  Council — shall  be  held  exclusivelj'^ 
for  homesteads  and  pre-emptions.  The  odd-numbered  sections  within  the 
said  Belt  are  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Lands,  and  can  only  be  acquired 
from  the  Company. 

3.  The  pre-emptions  entered  within  the  said  Belt  of  24  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  up  to  and  including  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre ;  four-tenths  of 
the  purchase  money,  with  interest  on  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ?ntry, 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  six  equal  instalments  aimually  from  and  after 
the  said  date,  with  interest  at  the  rate  above  mentioned  on  such  portions  of 
the  purchase  money  as  may  from  time  to  time  remain  unpaid,  to  be  paid 
with  each  instalment. 

4.  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December  next,  the  prio  ■  shall  remain 
the  same — that  is,  $2.50  per.  acre— for  pre-emptions  within  the  said  Belt,  or 
within  the  corresponding  Belt  of  any  branch  line  of  the  said  Railway,  but  shall 
be  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  tiiree  years,  or  at  such  earlier  period  as  the 
claimant  may  have  acquired  a  title  to  his  homestead  quarter-section. 

6.  Dominion  Lands,  the  property  of  the  Government,  within  24  miles  of 
any  projected  line  of  Railway  recognized  by  the  Jlinister  of  Railways,  atid  of 
whicli  he  has  given  notice  in  tho  Official  Gazette  as  being  a  projected  line  of 
railway,  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  ;o  price  and  terms,  as  follows: — The  pre- 
emptions shall  be  sold  at  the  same  price  and  on  the  sams  terms  as  fixed 
in  the  next  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  odd-numbere<l  sections  shall  be 
sold  at  $2.50  per  acre,  payable  in  cash. 

6.  In  all  Townships  open  for  sale  and  scttleujent  within  Manitoba  or  the 
North-West  Territories,  outside  of  the  said  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt, 
the  even-numbered  sections,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  clause  two 
of  these  Regulations,  shall  be  held  exclusively  for  homestead  and  pre-emp- 
tion, and  the  odd-numbered  sections  for  sale  as  public  lands. 


7.  The  lands  described  as  public  lands  shall  be  Hold  at  the  uniform  price 
of  $2  per  acre,  cash,  excepting  in  special  cases  where  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  amendment  to  the  Dominion 
Lands  Act  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  certain  farming  lands  from  ordinary  sale  and  settlement,  and 
put  them  up  for  sale  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  which  event 
such  lands  shall  be  put  up  at  an  upset  price  of  |2  per  acre. 

8.  Pre-emptions  outside  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt  shall  be 
sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of 
three  yer.rs  from  the  date  of  entry,  or  at  such  earlier  period  as  the  claimant 
may  acquire  a  title  to  his  homestead  quarter-section. 

9.  Exception  shall  be  made  to  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  in  so  far  aa 
relates  to  lands  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  or  the  North- West  Territories, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belt  containing  the  Pacific  Railway  lands,  wherein  a 
person  being  an  actual  settler  on  an  odd-numbered  section  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  to  the  extent  of  320  acres  of  such  section,  but  no 
more,  ai  the  price  of  $1 .25  per  acre,  cash  ;  but  no  Patent  shall  issue  for  such 
land  until  after  three  years  of  actual  residence  upon  the  same. 

10.  The  price  and  terras  of  payment  of  odd-numbered  sections  and  pre- 
emptions, above  set  forth,  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  have  settled  in  any 
one  of  the  several  Belts  described  in  the  said  Regulations  of  the  14th  October, 
1879,  hereby  rescinded,  but  who  have  not  obtamed  entries  for  their  lands, 
and  who  mav  establish  a  right  to  purchase  some  odd-numbered  sections  or 
pre-emptions,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  price  and  on  the  terms  respectively 
fixed  for  the  same  by  the  said  Regulations. 

Timber  for  Settlers. 

11.  The  system  of  wood  lots  in  prairie  townships  shall  be  continued — that 
is  to  say,  homestead  settlers  having  no  timber  on  their  own  lands,  shall  be 
permitted  to  purchase  wood  lots  in  area  not  exceeding  20  acres  each,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  $5  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

12.  The  provision  in  the  next  preceding  paragraph  shall  apply  also  to 
settlers  on  prairie  sections  bought  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  cases  where  the  only  wood  lands  available  have  been  laid  out  on 
even-numbered  sections,  provided  the  Railway  Company  agree  to  reciprocate 
where  the  only  timber  in  the  locality  may  be  found  on  their  lands. 

13.  With  a  view  to  encouvaging  settlement  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  build- 
ing material,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  grant  licenses  from  time 
to  time,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "  Dominion 
Lands  Act,"  to  cut  merchantable  timber  on  any  lands  owned  by  it  within 
surveyed  townships ;  and  settlement  upon,  or  sale  of  any  lands  covered  by 
such  license,  shall  for  the  time  being,  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
same. 

Sales  of  Lands  to  Individuals  or  Corporations  for  Colonization. 

14.  In  any  case  where  a  company  or  individual  applies  for  lands  to  colon- 
ize, and  is  willing  to  expend  capital  to  contribute  towards  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  communication  between  such  lands  and  existing  settlements, 
and  the  Government  is  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  and  ability  of  such  com- 
pany or  individual  to  carry  out  such  undertaking,  the  odd-numbered  sections 
in  the  case  of  lands  outside  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt,  or  of  the 
Belt  of  any  branch  line  or  lines  of  the  same,  may  be  sold  to  such  company 
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or  individual  at  half  price,  or  $1  per  acre  in  caah.  In  cafe  the  land.s  ap- 
plied for  be  fituated  within  tiio  Caiiiuli.iii  Pacific  Railway  JJolt,  the  eame 
principle  shall  apply  so  far  as  one-iialf  of  cacli  ovon-mnnl)ere(l  secttion  is 
concerned — that  is  to  say,  tlic  otio-htilf  of  cacii  evon-nuiri bored  section  may 
be  sold  to  tiie  company  or  individual  at  (lie  price  of  4^1.25  per  aoic,  to  be 
paid  in  cash  The  company  or  individual  will  further  bo  protected  up  to 
the  extent  of  $500,  with  six  per  cent,  interest  thereon  till  paid,  in  the  case 
of  advances  made  to  place  families  on  homesteads,  under  the  provisionn  of 
«ection  10  of  tiie  amendments  to  the  Dotniuion  Lands  Act  liereinbefore  men- 
tioned. 
15.  In  every  such  transaction,  it  sliall  be  absolutely  conditional : — 

(a.)  That  the  company  or  individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  in  the 
case  of  lands  outside  of  ti»e  said  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt,  within  three 
years  of  tiie  date  of  the  agreement  with  the  Government,  place  two  settlers 
on  each  of  the  odd-n>unbered  sections,  and  also  two  on  homesteads  on  each 
of  the  even-numbered  sections  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  colonization. 

(6.)  That  should  the  land  applied  for  bo  situated  within  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Belt,  the  company  or  individual  shall,  within  three  years  of 
the  date  of  agreetnent  with  the  government,  place  two  settlers  on  the  half  of 
eacli  even-numbered  section  purchased  under  the  provision  contained  in 
paragraph  14,  above,  and  also  one  settler  upon  eacli  of  tiie  two  quarter  sec- 
tions remaining  available  for  homesteads  in  sucli  section. 

(c.)  That  on  the  promoters  failing  within  the  period  fixed,  to  place  the 
prescribed  number  of  settlers,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  cancel  the 
sale  and  the  privilege  of  colonization,  antl  resume  po-session  of  the  lands  not 
settled,  or  charge  the  full  price  of  $2  per  acre,  or  12.50  per  acre,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  sucli  lands,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

(d)  That  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  policy  shall  only  apply  to 
schemes  for  colonization  of  the  public  lands  by  Emigrants  trom  Great  Bri- 
tain or  the  European  Continent. 
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16.  The  policy  aet  forth  as  follows  shall  govern  applications  for  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  previous  to  entertaining  any  application,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  shall  satisfy  himself  of  the  good  faitli  and  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  carry  out  the  undertaking  involved  in  such  applicatioii. 

17.  From  time  to  time,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  leases  of  such  Town- 
ships, as  may  be  available  for  grazing  purposes,  shall  be  put  up  at  auction 
at  an  upset  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder — the  premium  for  such  leases  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  the  sale. 

18.  Such  leases  shall  be  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  accordance 
otherwise  with  the  provisions  of  Section  eight  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Do- 
minion Lands  Act  passed  at  the  last  yesdion  of  Parliament,  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

19.  In  all  cases,  the  area  included  in  a  lease  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  live  stocic  kept  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  of  land  to  one 
head  of  stock  ;  and  the  failure  in  any  case  of  the  lessee  to  place  the  requsiie 
stock  upon  the  land  within  three  years  from  the  granting  of  the  lease,  or  in 
subsequently  maintaining  the  proper  ratio  of  stock  to  the  area  of  the  lease- 
bold,  shall  justifiy  the  Governor  in  Council  in  cancelling  such  lease,  or  in 
diminishing  proportionally  the  area  contained  therein. 
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20.  On  placing  the  required  proportion  of  stock  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
leasehold,  the  lessee  shall  have  the  privilof^e  of  purcliasiiijr,  and  receiving 
a  patent  for,  a  quantity  of  land  covered  by  stu-li  lease,  on  whioh  to  construct 
the  buildings  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  not  to  exceed  tive  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  leasehold,  which  latter  sliall  in  no  single  case  exceed 
100,000  acres. 

21.  The  rental  for  aleaseliold  shall  in  all  cases  be  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 
annum  for  each  thousand  acres  included  therein,  and  the  price  of  the  land 
which  may  be  purchased  for  the  cattle  station  referred  to  in  th» next  pre- 
ceding paragrai)h,  shall  be  fl.25  per  acre,  payable  in  cash. 

Payments  for  Lands. 


22.  Payments  for  public  lands  and  also  for  pre-amptions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  scrip,  or  in  jwlice  or  military  bounty  warrants,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser, 

23.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  lands  valuable  for  town  plots, 
or  to  coal  or  other  mineral  lands,  or  to  stone  or  marble  quarries,  or  to  lands 
having  water  power  thereon  ;  and  further  shall  not,  of  course,  affect  Sections 
11  and  29  in  each  Township,  whicU  are  public  school  lands,  or  Sections  8 
and  26,  which  are  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lands. 


Lindsay  Rcsseli,, 
Surveyor-  General. 


J.  S.  DENNIS, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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